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eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHI 
PERFORMANC 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, the late Wilbur 

Shaw, then President of the Indianapolis Speedway, illus 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be 
come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardiess of adverse traffic conditions or un 
expected emergencies 


, 
4 S$ 
, WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
im ‘Bead CAP. “Drivers, like 


professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 


BLIND. Lioyd Mangrum, one of golf the eyes of Paul Richards, former 

dom's most consistent money winners White Sox Manager, how a ball play 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in ers slightest miscalculation, repeated often Da 
spite of distractior is one big difference enough, can become a disastrous habit , 
between a duffer and a champion. The con Wilbur Shaw completes an analogy, with 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur the visual account of a driver who devel 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required oped, a ‘“‘slight’’ habit that eventually 
of a protessional driver proved fatal 


2? THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab 
its and clean driving rec 


ords 


& 
‘7 iat 
Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. | 
preventi f accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color 





series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 


5 TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
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Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [J Color ($425.00) (] Black and White ($245.00) 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed 
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and glare recovery 


The PORTO-GLARE TESTER leaves the 
operator free to observe and record 
subject's psychological reactions. 


PORTO-GLARE FEATURES 


* Automatic Operation. * No More “Head-in-Box” 


* Records Subject the same as though Testing for Subject. tanned 
he were on the road and driving. * Portable—Light—Durable. = * Utilizes actual Sealed-Beam Lights. 


of constant use in the widely ac 

tion Clinic, plus PORTO-CLINIC’s 
y and precision instruments for Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 
assurance of getting full utility 298 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
f The PORTO-GLARE Tester 


Please send more information on items checked below: 


[] Porto-Clinic [] Magno Saf-T Board 

"| Saf-T-Rater ~) Fuller Traffic Slide Rule 
Porto-Glare ] Stopping Distance Meter 
Auto-Drive Visual () Combination Detonaior Blanks 


Name . .- overs ensensepeanesesemnatiseionionstusiensingnbinsiispmaincnagasinaranssan 
PORTO:-CLINIC INSTRUMENTS, INC. Company 


298 Broadway, New York 7, New York Address_ - —_—___— 
; City 0 ae 
ho physical Driver Testing Equipment 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
"Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 
| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 


to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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- YOU drive an 
automobile, look 
again at our cover 
for April. It is a 
picture of death. In 
this case, it meant 
death in the Christ- 
mas season. This 
photo rated a front- 
page spot across five 
columns in the De- 
cember 8th issue of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. It was a shot in 
the arm for all in the St. Paul area who were 
concerned over the traffic hazards of the 
holiday season. It paid off, too, for St. Paul 
finished the year with the lowest death rec- 
ord it could boast since 1953. 

If you turn to Page 32 of this issue and 
look over the tragic toll of death“and de- 
struction in traffic, you'll be impressed with 
the fact that January, 1956, marked the 11th 
consecutive month to show an increase in 
traffic deaths. Take a look at the cover again. 
And, if you drive a car, remember it! 











* * * 


In Ann Arbor, Mich., a college student 
added to his knowledge. Seems he dropped 

penny in a parking meter to save an ab- 
sent driver a ticket. An ordinance prohibits 
anyone but the driver, owner, agent or as- 
sociate of a car from extending the time on 
a parking meter. The student's fine when he 
pleaded guilty in municipal court—$11.85. 


* * * 


Clyde S. Kilby, chairman of the Di- 
vision of Language and Literature at Whea- 
ton College, has written an amusing account 
of traffic signs in Great Britain, which was 
published in G & C Merriam ‘Word Study.” 

According to Kilby, who traveled with his 
wife over more than 3,500 miles in England, 
Scotland and Wales, the British have a ‘‘sign 
language’”’ all their own. “Road Up” on a 
sign meant road under repair, while ‘‘Diver- 
sion” called for a detour and a “Bump” 
down the road meant a collision. 

“Bends for One Half Mile’? warned mo- 
torists of curves ahead, while S curves were 
noted by signs reading “Double Bends.” 
Blind corners preceded by warnings noting 
“Concealed Turning.” 

“No Overtaking” replaced our “no pass- 
ing’ signs and were followed by the amus- 
ing ‘End of Prohibition.” ‘‘Halt’’ is the sign 
for our “‘stop.”” and “No Waiting’”’ replaces 
our “no parking” signs. 
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CARRIES EM SAFE 


EXT time you ride an Airporter 

into New York City, take a good 
look at the driver. You'll be watching 
a modern phenomenon —a careful, 
professional driving expert in a metro- 
politan area where such performance 
is as scarce as a hen’s tooth. 

He drives for Carey Transportation, 
Inc., top transporter in the business. 
Operating accident-free is a daily rou- 
tine for him, for he’s the product 
of one of the strictest selection, train- 
ing and safety indoctrination programs 
in the transportation industry. 

And, brother, is he a salesman! It’s 
his job to sell safe miles, to complete 
the picture for the airlines passenger 
by furnishing efficient rapid transit to 
and from terminal and airport. 

Last year Carey transported 3,200,000 
passengers to and from Newark, New 
York International (Idlewild), and 


By Frank Davin 


LaGuardia airports, racked up one of 
the finest fleet safety records in trans- 
portation history, wound up at year's 
end in the Number 2 spot in the 
Middle Atlantic Region among I.C.C. 
Class I carriers, rolling up an average 
of 300,000 miles a month—32 mil- 
lion passenger miles a year. 

This is a big Operation. And Carey 
management thinks big, plans ahead. 
Foremost in their planning is the safety 
of and service to passengers. 

You have to be efficient to satisfy 
more than three million passengers 
and the 30 domestic and international 
airlines that patronize the Carey sys- 
tem at New York airports. The Carey 
working family — management and 
drivers alike—realizing that their pay- 
checks are at stake, do a job of pro- 
viding extra care and service unique 
in the annals of air transportation. 


Take the drivers: Of 191 Airporter 
drivers, 132 earned National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Awards last year 

the Nation’s highest award for pro- 
fessional safe driving performance. 
And, what's more, they racked up their 
no-accident records in the toughest 
metropolitan traffic tangle in America. 
That's top performance. 

How come? 

The answer, of course, is that top 
management places the highest priority 
on accident prevention. John Carey, 
Sr., company president, puts it this 
way: “We are vitally concerned with 
the safety of our passengers. For years 
our motto has been ‘When you're on 
a Carey coach, you're on the plane.’ 
You can’t make that slogan a living 
reality unless your operation is trouble- 
free — accident-free. We intend to 
keep it that way and regard the serv- 
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At left: Air France Constellation taxis over 
world’s first roadway underpass built (at Idle- 
wild) to permit simultaneous movement of air- 
craft and surface vehicles. Note Carey Trans- 
porter emerging from underpass just above apex 
of title block. Photo Courtesy New York Port 
Authority. 


New York's International Airport (Idlewild) 
is a busy place. Taxis, private cars and pedes- 
trians combine to make movement hazardous. 
Carey drivers move warily amid this traffic. 


Passengers claim their baggage at Eastside Air- 
lines Terminal in New York. Carey Trans- 
porters haul 3,200,000 passengers yearly, handle 
about 12,000 pieces of luggage a day as 100 
Flxible coaches serve all airports—30 domestic 
and international airlines. 


At left: Behind the program—men of 
vision. From left: Jerry McMahon, shop 
maintenance sup't.; John Vitale, safety 
director; John Carey, Sr., president, 
and Jack Bailey, safety engineer for 
the Royal Indemnity Insurance Company. 


ices of the National Safety Council as 
an investment—the NSC Safe Driver Below: Carey Airporter leaving Eastside Ter- 


: minal, Fi Avenue at 37th street, enroute 
Award Program, the highest honor to minal, First Avenue at 37th street oute 0 
S ‘ either Idlewild or LaGuardia airports. Airport- 


which our drivers can achieve.” ers enter traffic gingerly aware of traffic hazards. 

To back up that stand, he spotted 
his talented son, John Carey, Jr., now 
vice president of the organization, as 
director of safety. 

John Carey, Jr. put the accident 
prevention program on a scientinc 
basis. He made the records file his 
bible, checked out driving performance 
to spot the hazards in the operation, 
soon became one of the top specialists 
in accident prevention in the commer- 
cial vehicle field. He has since served 
his stint as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Safety 
Council's Commercial Vehicle Section. 


John put the accent on selection and 
training for new drivers, retraining 
Turn Page 
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Cay CARRIES EM SAFELY 


Oe 
Carey dispatchers follow tower instruc 
tions to New York-bound aircraft, move 
airporters to appropriate airports as per 
landing instructions. Here Paul French, 
morning chief dispatcher, Eastside Ter- 
minal calls bus to meet incoming flight. 


for the older drivers who needed it, 


added a kind of supervision accepted 
by Carey drivers as intelligent and de 
signed with their interests in mind 
and _ the 


safety of their passengers 
They bought the program whole-hog 


It's tough to get a job driving for 
Carey. The base pay for an Airporter 
driver is $82.40 for a 40-hour week, 
time and one-half for overtime, double 
time for the seventh day. The average 
driver's weekly paycheck is better than 
$90.00 


Applicants for bus driver's jobs 
must be at least 27, have five or more 
y< ars expe rience driving a bus or over 
the-road commercial vehicle. They 
undergo a rigorous check on their 
employment record and background 
including the use of the new emotion 
monitor, must pass a medical examina- 
tion stricter than the minimum required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, be screened for aptitude and I.Q 


When approved for hiring such a 
man feels like a candidate who's been 
accepted for West Point or Annapolis. 
The applicant's road is so tough that 
since January 1954, only 52 men have 
been hired out of more than 1,000 
applicants. 


> 


Hiring 52 men may seem like a 


JAMAICA 


Above: “Last one aboard is the safety man!” John Vitale, director of safety of Carey 
Transportation, Inc., chats with driver before the start of a run. Below: Route to the 
airport is fraught with danger so Carey Airporter drivers specialize in DDT—defensive 
driving tactics—the mark of professional safe driving performance. 


large turnover until you realize that 
Carey Transportation, Inc. does all of 
the hiring for its sister company, 
Carey Cadillac, which operates 130 air- 
conditioned Cadillac limousines for 
hire and employs approximately 180 
chauffeurs. 

The third member of the Carey 
family is the one which Operates the 
Hertz Rent A Car System in the met 
ropolitan area with 600 cars available 
from 20 locations throughout the city 

For 60 days, the newly-hired driver 
is strictly on probation. He goes to 


school for two weeks, where he dis- 
covers that driving is just one—al- 
though most important—of his duties. 
He learns his new trade, becomes a 
salesman, bookkeeper, and the cus- 
todian and dispenser of information. 
Meanwhile he learns the innards of 
a Flxible coach, the rules and regula- 
tions in the company book and rules 
and regulations of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission, 
He is trained-in by every supervisor 
who comes in contact with him. John 
To Page 38 
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Why Drivers Have Accidents 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With the authors’ permission we reprint in these pages the greater part 
of the Summary and Conclusions of “Human Variables in Motor Vehicle Accidents,” 6) 
R. A. McFarland, R. C. Moore and A. B. Warren, reviewed on page 26 by Sidney ]. Williams. 


N evaluating the many articles and 
experimental reports in the litera- 

ture on vehicular accidents, some of 
the influences which have restricted our 
present knowledge in this field have 
become apparent. One of these is the 
concentration of attention upon acci- 
dent-proneness as a major explanatory 
concept, with the result that a dispro- 
portionate amount of effort has been 
expended in an area representing a 
relatively minor part of the problem. 

It is also apparent from the litera- 
ture that a crucial handicap has been 
the lack of a central concept within 
which the causes of accidents could be 
identified and preventive measures de- 
vised, with an integration of the find- 
ings from various lines of investigation. 

In this regard a significant develop- 
ment has been the recognition that 
accidental injuries and deaths consti- 
tute a problem in public health, and 
are susceptible to analysis and control 
by the same principles which underlie 
the control of mass disease. 

A chief advantage of the epidemio- 
logical approach is that the principle 
of multiple causation is specifically in- 
cluded, and the causes of accidents are 
analyzed in terms of the interrelation- 
ships between the characteristics of the 
driver, of the vehicle, and of the en- 
vironment. 

In the present survey of the litera- 
ture the attempt was made to interpret 
the findings of the various reports 
within the epidemiological framework, 
with special emphasis on the role of 
human factors in causing vehicular 
accidents. Thus the analysis has been 
in terms of causes residing chiefly in 
both the relatively permanent and the 
relatively transient characteristics of 
drivers, of causes arising in the inter- 
relation between the driver and his 
vehicle, and of causes to be found in 
the interrelation between drivers and 
environmental conditions. 


Characteristics of Drivers 
A wide variety of sensory, psycho- 
motor, psychological, and physical 
characteristics have been investigated 
in relation to accident frequencies or 
rates of drivers and groups of drivers. 
Although highway accidents are usu- 
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ally attributed to human failure of 
some kind, close and invariable rela- 
tionship between particular characteris- 
tics of drivers and the frequency of 
accidents have not been found. Some 
traits have been of importance in some 
accidents, but not in others. Thus far 
no single characteristic of drivers has 
been isolated which appears to be out- 
standing in accounting for a large pro- 
portion of accidents on the highway. 

Those attributes of drivers bearing a 
gross statistical relationship to accident 
frequencies include low intelligence, 
youthfulness, and a personality make- 
up in which social responsibility is 
weak or lacking. 

It is possible that with improved 
accident data, with the development of 
more adequate criteria of safe driving, 
and with the development of mor 
appropriate analytic techniques, rela- 
tionships hitherto obscured may be 
brought to light, and those presently 
indicated clarified more fully. As the 
evidence now stands, it appears that 
attributes most likely to show a suffi- 
ciently high relationship to the safety 
of driving for an application in pre- 
ventive measures probably relate to 
variables of personality and adjust- 
ment. Research emphasis in this area 
thus seems justified. 

Developing better methods of as- 
sessing temperamental qualities, atti- 
tudes, and personal reactions is an 
urgent problem in this approach. There 
is also a need for continued investiga- 
tion of the relation between specific 
attributes, such as particular visual 
defects, and the circumstances of par- 
ticular accidents. 


Fatigue 

Much has been written on a variety 
of temporary states and conditions as 
the cause of highway accidents through 
their effects on driver efficiency. The 
influence of such states is difficult to 
determine statistically, although clear 
in some proportion of accidents. 

The effects of fatigue, for instance, 
are most clearly evident in driver- 
asleep accidents, but the role of a loss 
of efficiency due to fatigue in other 
accidents is unknown. It has been 
demonstrated that after protracted 


driving subjects do less well on a 
variety of psychological and psycho- 
motor tasks than before, and the data 
have been interpreted to indicate re- 
duced efficiency and, hence, increased 
liability to accidents. Such findings are 
the basis for the regulations governing 
hours of driving and intervening rest 
adopted by the I. C. C. 

Evaluating the role of fatigue in re- 
ducing driver efficiency, however, is 
not simply a matter of relating hours 
of driving to accident frequencies. The 
amount and quality of previous rest, 
time since last rest, the nature of activi- 
ties prior to driving, and concurrent 
emotional stress, are some of the com- 
plicating factors. 

Complex skilled performances like 
driving have been shown to deteriorate 
in certain characteristic ways under 
protracted operation, or under other 
fatigue-producing conditions, An early 
effect is in relation to the timing of re- 
actions. While in later stages gross 
errors may appear, at first it is more 
likely that the right response is made 
too late. As fatigue increases, the field 
to which the operator is responding as 
a whole loses its integrated quality, 
and the operator reacts to individual 
aspects of it. Certain stimuli become 
prepotent, while others are ignored 
and important responses omitted 
Standards of performance deteriorate 
and the operator thinks he is doing as 
well as previously while actually op- 
erating less skillfully, and errors are 
not recognized or appreciated 


Alcohol 


The condition resulting from drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages is another tem- 
porary state known to be an important 
factor in causing highway accidents 

It has now been demonstrated that 
the efficiency of driving is influenced 
by smaller amounts of alcohol in the 
blood than hitherto believed to be of 
significance. Also, the likelihood of 
an accident increases rapidly as the 
blood alcohol approaches or exceeds 
the level commonly accepted as de- 
noting the upper limit of sobriety. Per- 
tinent here also are the findings that 
the effects of alcohol although subject 
to wide variation in accordance with 

Turn Page 





individual susceptibility, are always in 
a deleterious direction on a variety of 
sensory, psychomotor, and psychologi- 
cal functions. Of particular importance 
for driving, as was also shown in 
fatigue, is the effect involving reduced 
standards of performance and a loss of 
insight into the quality of performance. 


Emotional States 

An area in which much more infor- 
mation is needed is that of the influ- 
ence of emotional disturbance and 
temporary emotional states in the pro- 
duction of accidents. It is known that 
emotional states have an influence on 
the way situations are perceived, and 
in times of stress incorrect and incom- 
patible responses frequently replace 
more appropriate reactions. 

Isolated vehicular accidents have 
been attributed to emotional stress or 
preoccupation with anxieties, but de- 
finitive research on this problem has 
not yet been carried out. 


Drugs 

More needs to be known about the 
principal and side actions from com- 
monly used medications and drugs 
and their effects upon the efficiency 
and safety of performance at the wheel. 
It is not always realized, for instance, 
that the effects of a sedative persist up 
to 24 hours after the ingestion of some 
common preparations in the dosages 
ordinarily prescribed for relaxation 
and sleep. 

Disturbances of vision and equilib- 
rium, and drowsiness have also been 
found in drivers following self-medi- 
cation with over-the-counter prepara- 
tions to relieve pain or the symptoms 
of the common cold 

The use of tobacco is also of im- 
portance in this connection because of 
the deleterious effect on night vision 
which results from the carbon mon 
oxide content of the inhaled smoke 


Recent research has suggested that a 
number of medicinal preparations have 
effects upon attitudes and behavior 
which may be reflected in the driving 
practices displayed while persons are 
influenced by these substances 

Further investigations are needed, 
not only to determine the role of the 
use of drugs and medications in con- 
tributing to vehicular accidents, but 
also on the specific effects upon 
driving behavior. 


Driver Selection 
It is important to realize that little 
is known about the effectiveness of 
selecting drivers in reducing highway 
accidents. This holds true either when 
driver-licensing programs are regarded 


as a selection procedure, or when for- 
mal selection programs are used by 
organizations employing professional 
drivers. Although there is some favor- 
able evidence in relation to the latter, 
it is scanty, and there are few ade- 
quately designed follow-up studies. 

Research is needed in which large 
numbers of drivers are followed over 
extensive periods of time or exposure. 

While there are indications that 
safer drivers tend on the whole to have 
average or better intelligence, to be 
relatively more free from sensory and 
physical defects, and to be free from 
certain temperamental characteristics, 
the most promising method yet found 
for the detection of those drivers likely 
to be accident-repeaters relates to the 
quality of personal adjustments. 

Although not yet fully developed 
as a selection technique, the method, 
which uses objective criteria of the ad- 
equacy of adjustment to the social and 
socio-economic demands of life, has 
distinguished clearly between groups 
of accident repeaters and those who 
have remained relatively accident-free. 

This approach is based on the pre- 
supposition that a “man drives as he 
lives.” The concept has been con- 
sidered chiefly in relation to the selec- 
tion of professional drivers, but motor- 
vehicle administrators might also find 
it useful in making decisions regarding 
license suspension or revocation. 

An important principle in the de- 
velopment of effective selection pro- 
grams is that measures used to predict 
subsequent performance should be re- 
lated to the critical human require- 
ments of the performance in question. 

This calls first for an analysis of the 
job of driving to determine its critical 
components, as a basis for choosing or 
developing the measures which bear a 
functional relationship to the task. 

Procedures used in selecting drivers, 
in most instances, have not been based 
on such a process. It has been proposed 
therefore that more extensive investi- 
gation should be made of driving 
behavior and activities, driving errors, 
critical incidents, near-accidents, and 
accidents. Then the critical human 
requirements of the task of driving 
could be established, and more effec- 
tive procedures for psychological and 
physical selection developed. 


Driver Training 


The results of studies comparing the 
safety records of groups who received 
formal driver-training with those where 
learning to drive was accomplished in 
other ways suggest thorough training 
to be a highly effective method. 


Supporting evidence has also been 


found in a few well designed studies 
of the effects of retraining drivers. 
Further research is needed, however, 
both to rule out completely the possi- 
bility that some selective factor may be 
responsible for the favorable results 
now ascribed to training, and to deter- 
mine what is most important to teach, 
and what the most effective methods 
of training may be. 

In this connection it has been shown 
that training in the recognition of dan- 
gerous situations, and practice in the 
carrying out of emergency maneuvers, 
have been of value for the safer opera- 
tion of aircraft. An application of this 
approach should be worthwhile in the 
vehicular field. 

There is a need for the development 
of more adequate driving-simulators 
to 1) permit sufficient behind-the- 
wheel practice for a desirable degree 
of over-learning and automaticity in 
routine operating practices, and 2) per- 
mit practice in the operation of vehicles 
under adverse conditions and emer. 
gency situations without attendant 
danger of injury. 

Analyses of accidents, near-accidents, 
and critical situations have implica- 
tions for the content and emphasis of 
driver-training and _ safety-education 
programs. For example, in an analysis 
of bad-weather accidents on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike it was observed that 
the driving practices employed often 
precipitated or prolonged skidding 
which resulted in accidents. 

The conclusion was reached that 
important factors in the cause of these 
accidents were inexperience in prevent- 
ing skids and in handling slipping 
vehicles, and a lack of training in re- 
spect to this infrequent aspect of driv- 
ing. There is a need for more data 
of this kind from the vehicular field. 

When safety education and safety 
propaganda, as distinct from driver 
training are considered, few conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

No controlled studies on the effec- 
tiveness of such measures are to be 
found, and in fact they would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to carry out. When 
more adequate measurements of atti- 
tudes are hastened the methods used 
to appraise public opinion or the effec- 
tiveness of advertising may be useful 
in the evaluation of such efforts. 


Supervision 
While drivers themselves have the 
final responsibility for maintaining in- 
dividual efficiency, supervisory prac- 
tices and policies in military and com- 
mercial fleet organizations can do much 
to advance safety. 
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Examples include: (1) positive 
health maintenance programs, 
(2) scheduling of drivers to avoid 
excessive fatigue, (3) stop-over pro- 
visions to insure adequate rest and 
sleep, (4) dispatching practices which 
recognize the influence of emotional 
disturbances, (5) understanding the 
nature and duration of the effects of 
alcohol, and (6) developing super- 
visory practices consistent with high 
morale. Company and private physi- 
cians are often in a position to carry 
out indoctrination effectively. 


Driver and Vehicle 

Until recently consideration of the 
role of the vehicle itself in highway 
accidents has been restricted to the 
effect of structural and operating de- 
fects in the equipment. 

Efforts to prevent accidents arising 
from such sources have emphasized 
increasing the reliability of structural 
components, and have stressed the im- 
portance ot inspection, maintenance, 
and repair. 

Developments during the second 
World War, chiefly in respect to mili- 
tary equipment, have indicated the 
importance of another kind of defect 
in vehicles as an important source of 
operating errors and accidents. 

This source is the faulty design of 
equipment in the sense that the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the human 
operators have not been adequately 
considered in the original design or in 
the mock-up stages. 

In regard to data on motor vehicle 
accidents, specific attention has been 
paid to design faults as a causative 
factor in only a few analyses of limited 
scope. However, from these, and from 
the evaluation of design faults in cur- 
rent vehicles, it is apparent that an 
important contribution to the preven- 
tion of highway accidents can be made 
through incorporating human engi- 
neering data in vehicle design. 

Information is available in regard 
to the location, size, design, marking, 
color, and illumination of instruments 
for legibility and interpretability. 

Studies of driver activity are needed, 
however, to determine the visual and 
other sensory links necessary for the 
arrangement and location of the de- 
vices which would provide the operator 
with information about his equipment. 

The role of kinesthetic feedback in 
the operation of vehicular equipment, 
particularly in reference to the use of 
power steering and power braking is 
another problem on which research is 
needed. There is suggestive evidence 
that cues from the muscle senses are 
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considerably affected under conditions 
such as fatigue and low oxygen. 


It has also been proposed that a 
method of accident prevention is to 
protect drivers against the fatiguing or 
harmful effects of vibration. noise, and 
toxic gases, through provisions in the 
original design of equipment. 


Tolerance limits and comfort zones 
for these variables have been worked 
out and can be translated into design 
criteria. A related method is to protect 
the occupants of vehicles from injury 
under rapid deceleration, as in crashes 
Basic studies have been made of the 
tolerance of the human body for de- 
celeration, and the kinematic behavior 
of the human body in rapidly decel- 
erating vehicles. 


b) 


Statistical studies of injury and death 
in motor-vehicle accidents in relation 
to crash forces and portions of the 
vehicles involved have also been initi- 
ated. On the basis of the findings from 
these researches, design provisions to 
dissipate the force of impact and to 
protect occupants from injury can 
ultimately be recommended 





Illumination 

An important interaction between 
the driver and his environment in 
volves the relation of visual perception 
to the level of illumination. The signif- 
icance of this relationship may be in- 
ferred from (1) the higher rates for 
motor vehicle accidents during periods 
of darkness and poor visibility in bad 
weather, (2) the evidence for a reduc- 
tion in accident rates at night when 
artificial illumination has been in- 
creased or improved, and (3) the re- 
duction in particular kinds of accidents 
when visibility of vehicles to other 
drivers was increased through 1m- 
proved tail lighting. 

Visual efficiency is lowest at the 
levels of illumination provided by 
headlights and many highway lighting 
systems. The acuity of vision suffers, 
color values change, and _ relatively 
greater contrasts in brightness between 
object and background are necessary 
for perception as compared with vision 
under higher illumination 


Age is also of importance, with 


greater intensities of light required at 
threshold levels of perception as indi- 
viduals progress beyond 40 and 50 
years of age. There is some evidence 
also that the vision of older persons 
is more affected by glare, and returns 
more slowly to its pre-glare efficiency. 


The Highway 

When highways have been designed 
to eliminate known hazards, such as 
sharp curves, narrow bridges, and op- 
posing or crossing streams of trafhic, 
accident rates are usually lower as 
compared to rates on unimproved roads 
bearing comparable traffic. 

Research is needed on sight dis- 
tances, and perception, decision, and 
reaction times at different rates of 
travel, to be correlated with engineer- 
ing data on acceleration and decelera- 
tion in determining preference paths 
and geometrical design of highways. 

The use of accident-location and 
quality-control statistics afford methods 
of identifying those highway sites and 
features where analysis in terms of 
human variables may contribute to a 
solution of accident problems. 

Another area in which knowledge 
of the perceptual abilities of drivers 
can be used to control the environment 
of driving is that of the perceptibility 
and legibility of signs and markers. 

Design criteria in terms of visibility 
and legibility distances have resulted 
from a number of studies in which 
such factors as size, shape, color, letter 
characteristics, and length of legend 
have been investigated. 

A set of environmental variables 
comprising atmospheric conditions has 
also been considered. Rainy and snowy 
weather tend to be accompanied by a 
lower volume of travel, but with in- 
creased accident rates per unit of travel. 

Reduced visibility due to lower illu- 
mination and obstructions to vision are 
probably human-related variables in 
this complex. 

Other human variables are involved 
in specific driving practices in relation 
to the reduced traction afforded by wet 
or icy surfaces. 

Control measures involve: (1) the 
use of materials in highway construc- 
tion which provide adequate friction 
under poor, as well as fair, conditions 
of weather, (2) continued efforts to 
improve braking systems, and (3) the 
indoctrination and training of drivers 
in respect to driving practices under 
adverse conditions. 


Carbon Monoxide 
A toxic gas which at times is of 


considerable importance in the inviron- 
Turn Page 





ment of motor driven vehicles is car 
bon monoxide. There is accumulating 
evidence that smaller concentrations 
have more deleterious effects upon the 
eficiency of certain human reaction 
systems than previously believed. For 
example, the eye becomes less sensitive 
at low illumination with very small 


quantities of carbon monoxide 


While the chief source of carbon 
monoxide while driving is from the 
internal combustion engine, the prob 
compounded if drivers 
The oxygen-carrying 


lem may be 
smoke regularly 


capacity of the blood of chronic ciga 


rette smokers is reduced by 7 to 10 per 
cent through the inactivation of the 
hemoglobin by the CO in the inhaled 
smoke. This much CO has a demon 
strable effect upon night vision, and 
if there is additional exposure from 
the air, or if other conditions are 
present which inadequate supply or use 
of oxygen in the brain (e.g., alcohol, 
low blood sugar, travel at high alti 
tudes in mountainous areas) a state of 
oxygen deficiency may result having 
s€ rious effects upon performance 


Preventive measures include not 
only design provisions for keeping the 
gas from the engine or heater from 
entering the occupant compartment, 
for reducing the amount of CO in the 
engine exhaust, and for ventilating 
both vehicles and confined spaces in 
which engines are operated, but also 
the indoctrination of drivers as to the 
sub-lethal effects of the gas, and the 
common situations encountered in driv 
ing likely to result in significant ex- 
posure 


For instance, when cars follow pre- 
ceding vehicles too closely or stand in 
heavy traffic, significant concentrations 
are quickly reached inside cabs and 
occupant compartments, requiring thor- 
ough flushing with fresh air. 


Social Influences 


Not only are the physical variables 
in the environment of driving im- 
portant, but forces of a social nature 
may also have an influence upon driver 
behavior and safety. This is an area 
in which virtually nothing is known, 
but which numerous writers believe to 
contain the key to the accident prob- 
lem. 

The basic human variables relate to 
attitudes which underlie the specific 
behaviors exhibited during driving- 
attitudes towards traffic, towards the 
presence of other drivers, towards ve- 
hicle laws and regulations, towards 
enforcement activities, towards society. 


Because attitudes cannot be observed 


or measured directly, the evidence is 
indirect and inferential as to what the 
attitudes of drivers are, how and under 
what circumstances attitudes and be- 
havior are modified, and what the 
effects may be upon highway safety. 

There is an urgent need for the de 
velopment of better methods of assess- 
ing attitudes, and for controlled 
studies on the effect of various social 
influences in respect both to changes 
in drivers’ attitudes and behavior, and 
to changes in accident trends. 

Observation of the driving behaviors 
of motorists under various conditions 
of traffic, 
kinds of 
source of inferences about driver atti- 
tudes 


or in relation to specifi 
maneuvers has been one 


A common attitude among drivers is 
held to be that other drivers will take 
action to prevent accidents when in- 
sufficient time or distance has been 
allowed for the completion of a pass- 
ing maneuver. Another attitude seems 
to be the expectation of a clear path- 
way and unobstructed roadway beyond 
the limits of immediate visibility 

Other observations suggest that tak- 
ing certain kinds of risks is more likely 
if traffic previously driven through has 
been relatively light, and that driving 
practices at any one time are adapted 
not to the conditions being newly 
encountered but to those of the traffix 
just previously encountered 

Studies are needed in this connec- 
tion to determine the communication 
values of different kinds of driver 
behavior and the various cues which 
influence the expectations determining 
what a driver does in a particular 
situation. 


Enforcement 

It has been shown in a number of 
studies that increasing the quantity or 
improving the quality of the enforce- 
ment of vehicle laws improves acci- 
dent rates at least temporarily. 

There are no controlled studies, 
however, which indicate the relative 
effectiveness of methods used to regu- 
late driver behavior by such means. 

One of the difficulties in making 
such studies is the lack of uniformity 
in the regulations concerning driving, 
and in the practices regarding enforce- 
ment, court actions, and the control 
of driving licenses by motor vehicle 
administrators. 

There is a trend at present to the 
use of demerit systems in the regula- 
tion of drivers, involving a series of 
warnings and corrective interviews 
which are specifically designed to 
clarify the attitudes drivers may have, 


and to foster safer attitudes and prac- 
tices, under the implicit threat of loss 
of the privilege to drive. Much care- 
fully controlled research is needed for 
determining the most effective policies 
and methods of controlling drivers in 
the interests of safety 


Morale 

The relation of the morale of drivers 
to the social environment is also per- 
tinent to this discussion. 

Industrial studies have indicated that 
certain kinds of supervisory practices 
and management policies are associated 
with lower production and more acci- 
dental injuries than others. 

One suggestive study has been car 
ried out in relation to vehicular safety. 
In the armed forces, motor units char- 
acterized by progressive personnel prac- 
tices tended to have higher morale and 
better safety records than units with 
less advanced management policies. 


Concluding Statement 

In this survey integrating within an 
over-all conceptual framework the in- 
formation contained in the literature 
on the role of human factors in ve- 
hicular accidents, an attempt has been 
made to present the various findings in 
ways useful to those seeking an under- 
standing of the causes of motor vehicle 
accidents and having an interest in the 
development of more effective preven- 
tive measures. 

It has become evident in this process 
that many details are lacking, and that 
studies of vehicular accidents carried 
out specifically within the epidemio- 
logical framework are needed to afford 
a more complete understanding of the 
relationships among the driver, the 
vehicle, and the environment in pro- 
ducing accidents on the highway. 

Some of the necessary research has 
been indicated in this discussion. A 
general orientation which appears to 
be most useful in such research can be 
stated briefly as follows; when the 
basic physical, physiological, and psy- 
chological characteristics of drivers are 
associated with the characteristics of 
vehicles under given environmental 
conditions and at specific times and 
places, information can be obtained so 
as to understand and prevent accidents 

Factual information of this type can 
be discovered only by carefully con- 
trolled experimental studies, epidemio- 
logical surveys, and statistical analyses. 
The control and prevention of acci- 
dents depends upon the continuous 
and progressive application of the fun- 
damental principles resulting from 
such studies. THE END 
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Everybody’s 


Business 


By John J. Hall, 


Director, Esso Safety Foundation, New 


USINESSMEN have the responsi 
bility—and the capacity—to make 
a vital contribution toward a positive 
and constructive trafhc safety program 


The need for reduction of accidents 
on streets and highways of the United 
States is urgent. Motor vehicle trans- 
portation is generally recognized as an 
integral part of the social and eco- 
nomic life of our country. Yet, such 
stark evidence as the waste of human 
lives, human suffering, and the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from traffic acci- 
dents has failed to arouse a large 
portion of the American public into 
giving individual cooperation. 


It is apparent that the vast reservoir 
of public backing for intelligent sup- 
port of traffic safety activities will be 
forthcoming only when the public has 
basic information regarding traffic ac 
cidents and can identify the major 
problems that have arisen as a result 
of the increase in traffic movement 


Along with the increase in the mag- 
nitude and scope of the traffic problem 
is the growing need for greater num- 
bers of traffic safety specialists. For 
without a substantial core of clear- 
thinking safety personnel — around 
which a program may be organized 
public support will expend its energies 
ineffectually. 

Recommendations founded on re- 
search, experience and expert opinions 
for increasing street and highway 
safety must be utilized. Authorities 
in the various facets of safety can 
work most effectively through groups 
such as highway users, industrial, busi- 
ness, labor, civic, service, religious, fra- 
ternal, and constituted public officials. 
Some of these groups have a “‘safety 
program” which usually is a short- 
term activity dealing with but one 
facet of a total program. However, it 
is too much to hope that such groups, 
even with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
can be expected to devise partial pro- 
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York City 


grams which, when all are put to- 
gether, will somehow 
intelligently coordinated effort 


constitute an 


The coordinated approach to traffi 
safety is simply a matter of good sense 


Any plan of action must embrace 
this simple proposition: the attack on 
trafic accidents must be basic, con 
tinuous and coordinated Participation 
of business groups must be on a volun- 
tary basis, but must follow patterns of 
proved effectiveness. Businessmen can 
actively support the development of 
national, state and local trathc safety 
Organizations. Community support can 
be achieved through a local safety 
council, a citizens’ trafhc safety board 
or similar organizations which give 
attention to overall safety problems 


The motivating interests behind par- 
ticipating business groups may vary 
from a direct commercial interest to 
an altruistic effort for public welfare. 
The parking problem may be empha- 
sized by one organization, while the 
training of adequate safety personnel 
may be the chief interest of another. 

The necessity for a step-up in the 
entire safety program has been firmly 
established. The “big payoff’ will be 
realized only when the maximum traf- 
fic safety effort is attained. To this 
end, there are several important con- 
ditions that should be considered by 
business groups. 

First, highway users have the legal 
responsibility to conduct themselves 
with constant regard for the rules of 
the road and a continuing considera- 
tion for the rights of others. Good 
citizenship assumes an obligation to 
the community to participate in any 
program designed to meet a pressing 
social need. 

Second, every organization should 
participate in the effort to reduce traf- 
fic accidents. It is doubtful whether 
maximum effectiveness can be de- 
veloped without the vigorous interest 


and support of top management. A 
positive and aggressive attitude toward 
traffic safety by the company president 
will be communicated right on ‘down 
the line.” Such an attitude has a way 
of creating a healthful “psychological 
climate.” 

Third, the program undertaken by 
any organization must be built on a 
basis of factual data. These facts 
should be analyzed in terms of size and 
nature of the trathc problem. Then, 
some sort of priority-of-treatment 
should be assigned. 

Lack of manpower resources is a 
major obstacle in development of a 
full-scale effort. There is a definite 
need for trained safety specialists in 
the basic elements of a balanced pro- 
gram. These elements may be gener- 
ally classified in the areas of education, 
engineering and enforcement. How- 
ever, in the light of past developments 
and testing of various programs, other 
categories equal in importance have 
been added—public information, or 
ganization for public support, etc. 

In general, too little cognizance has 
been taken of traffic measures not 
closely related to highway accidents 
(though a relationship does exist). 
They include: traffic flow and conges- 
tion, parking, mass transit, disaster 
relief, and many others. The trafhc 
engineer, a relatively youthful member 
of the engineering family, can be of 
great assistance in reducing accidents, 
decreasing congestion and accelerating 
the smooth flow of traffic. 

The necessity for a continuing edu- 
cational program is obvious, for the 
population of highway users and po- 
tential highway users is in a continu- 
ous state of fluctuation. 

Men and women who have been 
working on the problem of traffic 
safety are almost unanimous in assign- 
ing a key role to educational programs 
in the coordinated attack on traffic 
accidents. The driver education move- 
ment has had a remarkable growth in 
the past 20 years. Today it is recog- 
nized by leading educators as an essen- 
tial part of the secondary school 
curriculum. 

The White House Conference on 
Highway Safety was called by the 
President in 1954 to develop plans 
for mobilizing public support of sound 
trafic accident prevention programs. 
It brought together representatives of 
business, labor, women’s groups, agri- 
culture, public officials and civic or- 
ganizations. 

Conference, Esso 
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Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, Allstate Insurance Co., says 
goodbye to Florence Gallagher, “Miss Chicago 1955-56,” as she 
begins a nationwide tour to encourage school driver-training. 


000 


In San Francisco, Linda Lee Burrows offers the appropriate 
word of sympathy—''Gesundheit!”—for the car whose license 
plate says “ACH 000.” “Gesundheit!” would seem to be espe- 
cially fitting, since the “sneezing car” is a German Volkswagen. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


“T-YRIVING an automobile is as much a responsibility 

as it is a right.’’ So said Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 
president, Synagogue Council of America, in a statement 
for the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety. Rabbi Feld- 


Driving Means ates 
man went on to say: ‘The 


Responsibility 


license to drive a motor ve- 
hicle is not a license for reck- 
lessness. As in all responsibilities involving the community, 
the driver is called upon to show regard for his neighbor. 

“Out of the observance of such personal and group 
discipline will come the true freedom of the highways, and 
the profound pleasure and usefulness for which the act 
of driving was originally intended. Let safe driving be 
practiced diligently and widely throughout the nation to 
the end that the terrible ruin of so many lives each year 
be eliminated progressively. 

“Perhaps it will help if every driver were to keep in 
mind this instruction from the Jewish sages: ‘He who 
preserves one life is reckoned as if he had preserved the 


entire world.’ ”’ 


AS part of an all-out effort to reduce off-post traffic 
accidents involving U. S. Air Force personnel, Major 


Robert H. McGinn, commander, Headquarters Squadron 
Section, Ninth Air Division, 
Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash., 

Air Force 

"Safety Letter’ 


individually briefs each air- 
man as he goes on leave. 
This is followed up by a 
personal letter to the man’s family, as follows: 


“Dear 


“Your son, , has been granted 30 days 
leave. In the event he drives while home on leave, the 
hazards of highway travel and precautions that should be 
taken to reduce them have been pointed out to him. I 
sincerely hope that he has a safe and enjoyable leave. 

“Your son has an important job here at Geiger. He is 
doing it well, as is evidenced by the fact that he has been 
granted this leave. We share your concern for his safety 
and trust you will help us in this regard.” 
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oe 
Idle buses are shown lined up at one of Baltimore’s terminals, 
during a recent strike by some 2,000 street car and bus oper- 
ators of Baltimore Transit Co. Terrific jump in private cars 
in downtown area and a steady rain caused traffic congestion. 


= 
Dick Contino (left), star accordionist, visited J. T. Blalock 
(right), president, Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, to pose 
for above traffic safety slogan picture. The Associated Press 
noticed error in spelling of “accordion.” While pointing out 
the mistake, the AP added, “But it’s a good slogan, anyway.” 


e sone coger ee | Pn, 
Artist’s conception of Monorail aerial transit system. This is 
the type of coach that went into operation at Arrowhead Park, 
Houston, Texas, recently. Coach is 54 feet long, travels along 
970-foot pilot test line. See story on Texas Monorail at right. 
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A RECENT King Feature Syndicate newsletter carried 
a reminder from John F. Sembower that car safety 
devices can't do it all. “Maybe robot drivers will be the 
ultimate answer to halting 


deaths on the streets and 


Traffic Safety 
Up to the Driver 


highways,’ Sembower pointed 
out. ‘But for the present, 
sarety engineers continue to 
advocate intensive work on the human element—the all- 
too-human flesh and blood operators running the horde 
of trucks and cars now swelling at the rate of more than 


} million additional vehicles a year. 


‘A car traveling at the now ‘conservative’ speed of 
60 mph hits a solid fixed object with exactly the same 
impact as if it fell off a nine-story building. Any high 
school physics student caa verify that by comparing the 


known speed of falling objects. 


No one would expect to survive such a fall, regardless 
of seat belts, door guards, and all the rest, engineers 
explain. Nor would sane people scoot along the side of 
an 18-story-high cliff at 60 mph, yet scientifically that ts 
exactly what happens when two cars speed by each other 
at 60 mph each with only a few feet to spare between them 
on a two-lane highway. 


Yes, it’s still mainly up to the driver!” 


HAT may well be the rapid transit medium of the 
future—Monorail—made its American debut on 
February 18 at Arrowhead Park, Houston, Texas. Execu- 
tives from all parts of Amer- 


; ica with an interest in transit 
Monorail Makes 


. operation attended a morning 
American Debut 


preview test run before the 
system was opened to the 
public later in the day. Early in February the sleek 54- 
foot-long monorail coach was lifted into place on the 
970-foot pilot test line and engineers for Monorail, Inc. 

backers of the project—began a series of performance tests 


covering every phase of safety and operation. 


Public interest in the new line—the first monorail in 
the Western Hemisphere is reported running high, not 
only in Houston but throughout the country. Reports have 
it that the public will be treated to a style of transportation 
never achieved before. Steel and fiberglass are brought 
together inside the coach in a blend of pastel tones calcu- 
lated to delight the ladies. Children, too, will enjoy riding 
Monorail. Each end of the coach is fitted out as a Kiddy- 
land with seats and floors designed so the youngsters can 
enjoy the view through the solar glass. 


The safety of the monorail principle has been demon- 


strated at Wuppertal, Germany, where the 53-year-old 


system there has carried more than 900 million passengers 


without a single fatal accident. THE END 





President’s Committee on 
Trattie Satety to Sponsor 
Four Kegional Conterences 


Principal target will be 129 cities of more than 50,000 population 


which are not now accomplishing a comprehensive traffic safety job. 


BOUT six weeks from now, How- 
ard Pyle, deputy assistant to 
President Eisenhower and former gov- 
ernor of Arizona, will step to the 
podium in Atlantic City to kick 
off the Eastern Regional Conference 
of the President’s Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety. This will be the first of 
four such conferences to be held 
throughout the nation. Governor Pyle 
will represent the President at each of 
them, 

A glance at the calendar on the 
opposite page will show the host city, 
date and headquarters hotel for each 
Regional Conference. 

The purpose of these sectional meet- 
ings is “to attract, stimulate, inform 
and assist those persons who can most 
effectively create, finance, and conduct 
state and local citizens’ traffic safety 
organizations.” 

On February 9, President Eisen- 
hower, in a letter to Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, asked the 
Committee to undertake a series of 
Regional Conferences ‘‘as soon as pos- 
sible.” The President’s letter follows: 


“Dear Mr. Curtice: 

“Despite the fact that the 1955 
traffic accident record showed a de- 
cline on a vehicle-mile basis, the num- 
ber of fatalities on our streets and 
highways continues a major national 
concern. 

“If we are to reduce traffic fatalities 
in the months and years ahead, we 
must move forward more rapidly in 
applying the traffic safety measures set 
forth in the Action Program. Organized 
public support for these proved tech- 


niques was recognized by the 1954 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety as the primary essential to appli- 
cation by the states and communities. 
I am convinced that the Conference 
recommendation for the organizing of 
public support groups must be fully 
applied by all states, counties and 
cities. To re-emphasize this urgency 
I am heartily in favor of a series of 
regional traffic safety conferences as 
you have suggested. I understand that 
the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety is prepared to sponsor these 
conferences. 

“In view of the seriousness of the 
problem, will you, therefore, as Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, arrange these confer- 
ences as soon as possible? I am con- 
fident that you will find citizens and 
public officials ready to cooperate. In 
this connection, I am following your 
further suggestion that I write to the 
Governor of each of the states con- 
cerning the conferences. 

“You know my own intense interest 
in this problem, and you may be cer- 
tain that you, and those who will work 
with you in this undertaking, will have 
my full support. 

“Sincerely, 
“/s/ Dwight D. Eisenhower” 


Implementing the President's re- 
quest, Mr. Curtice, through the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, its advisory groups, 
and associated staffs, laid out provi- 
sions for the four Regional Confer- 
ences. Meanwhile, Governor Pyle 
secured clearance for a special film 
message by President Eisenhower, wel- 
coming delegates. 


The White House was quick to set 
the official machinery in motion, as a 
letter from the President went to each 
Governor, asking support and coopera- 
tion for the Regional Conferences. 
Field staff representatives of national 
organizations met in New York, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans and San Francisco 
for orientation and planning. 


The staff of the National Safety 
Council is developing workbooks, sta- 
tistical analyses and Inventory data of 
all four regions to show their specific 
needs in enforcement and other princi- 
pal phases of traffic accident preven- 
tion. These will be routed to the 
President’s Committee and readied for 
use by delegates in each region from 
15 to 30 days in advance of the sec- 
tional conference. 


State and city safety organization 
directors, as well as staffs of national 
traffic agencies, will serve as Confer- 
ence staff. Prior to each regional 
conference a training session will be 
held for Conference staff, under the 
direction of the National Safety 
Council. 


Principal target in these Regional 
Conferences will be the 129 cities of 
more than 50,000 population which 
have not been doing a comprehensive 
traffic safety job. These are cities 
which have no citizen safety organiza- 
tions, or failed to report in the 1954 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
or scored less than 50 per cent in the 
organization section of the Inventory. 
In some cases the latter could be due 
to lack of proper reporting rather than 
lack of activity. 
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This calendar lists the host city, inclusive dates and headquarters hotel for 
each of the four Regional Conferences, which are to be sponsored by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety to further implement the Action Program. 


Attendance for the Regional Con- 
ferences will be drawn primarily from 
citizen leaders who have the ability, 
prestige and interest to organize or 
strengthen citizen safety organizations 
in their states and communities. 

President Eisenhower has called 
upon the Governors of the 48 states 
to support the Regional Conferences 
His letter follows: 

“Dear Governor: 

“The appalling traffic toll requires 
our people's determination to increase 
and to extend the Nation’s effort to 
make our highways safe. On a vehicle- 
mile basis we have made progress in 
recent years. But I am sure you will 
agree that this is not enough. Statisti- 
cal progress does not lessen the trage- 
dies that every year are visited upon 
thousands of American homes. 

“The Action Program, drafted at 
earlier conferences and strengthened 
and endorsed by the more than 2,000 
delegates who represented the states 
at the 1954 White House Conference, 
is definitely a step in the right direc- 
tion. The question now is—how do 
we make it more effective ? 

“To this end I am asking that the 
President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety consider the desirability of a 
series of regional conferences to in- 
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tensify local participation in the Ac- 
tion Program. I am assured that this 
is possible and that the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, will be in touch with you shortly 
concerning the details 


“Your continued cooperation and 

support will be very much appreciated. 
“Sincerely, 

“/s/ Dwight D. Eisenhower”’ 


Attendance at the Regional Confer- 
ences will be by invitation only. Lists 
of top citizen leaders will be devel- 
oped by nominations from Governors 
and Mayors of leaders in agriculture, 
business, labor, media of public in- 
formation, civic-service organizations, 
public officials, women, national or- 
ganizations’ representatives in the 
members of the President’s 
Committee and their advisory groups, 
and the leadership of state and city 
safety organizations. 


states, 


The staff preparations for the Con- 
ferences are being directed by an Exec- 
utive Committee consisting of: 

Chairman—Burton W. Marsh, di- 
rector, Traffic Engineering and Safety 
Department, American Automobile As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Arrangements—G, D. Sontheimer, 
director, Department of Safety, Ameri- 


can Trucking Associations, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; William J. Simon, safety 
coordinator, National Highway Users 
Conference, Washington, D. C. 

Attendance and Promotion—M. R 
Darlington, Jr., managing director, In- 
ter-Industry Highway Safety Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C. 

Programs Norman Damon, vice 
president, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; W. G. John- 
son, assistant general manager for 
programs, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Finance—Thomas N. Boate, man- 
ager, Accident Prevention Department, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, New York City. 

General Supervision—Rear Admiral 
H. B. Miller (USN, Ret.), director, 
The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, Washington, D. C.; J. W. 
Bethea, staff director, The President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In each case invitations to the Con- 
ference will come with an RSVP re- 
quest. Acceptances will be sent directly 
to the White House as per the invita- 
tional instructions. 

The grouping of states for the 
Regional Conferences is as follows: 

Eastern, May 1-2, Atlantic City 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont. 

Southern, May 14-15, Miami Beach 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Midwestern, May 23-24, Chicago 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

Western, May 31 and June 1, San 
Francisco—Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

Invitations for the Eastern Regional 
Conference were to start going out 
from the White House on March 1; 
those for the Southern Conference on 
March 12; Midwestern—March 26, 
and Western—April 2. Hotel informa- 
tion, Conference Fact Sheets and other 
materials will be sent within a few 
days of the invitations. When invitees 
RSVP to the White House, they will 
receive conference workbooks. 

THE END 





Jrge December as 
Sate Driving Month 


NSC Traffic and Transportation Conference okays month-long special em- 


phasis program recommended by Cincinnati Workshop. Approximately 


1,600 contacted by special committee in S-D Day Evaluation Survey. 


HE Traffic and Transportation 

Conference of the National Safety 
Council voted to make the month of 
December a period of special empha- 
sis, building up to a peak covering the 
Christmas and New Year holidays. 

In a six-part conclusion, the Trafhx 
and Transportation Conference ac- 
cepted the recommendations of its 
Workshop held in Cincinnati February 
15-16, based many of its findings on 
the report of its Special Committee on 
S-D Day Evaluation. 

The Conference recommendations 
made to General George C. Stewart, 
executive vice president and general 
manager of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, have been transmitted to the Pres- 
ident’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The mail ballot affirmed these con- 
clusions of the Workshop: 

1. The statistical results for the 21 
day period indicate that S-D Day 
(1955) did have a favorable effect, 
particularly when it is pointed out that 
the trend of the previous eight months 
was reversed with a substantial saving 
of lives during the 21-day period fol- 
lowed by a sharp increase for the re- 
mainder of December. The Conference 
questioned, however, the measurement 
of worthiness of a program such as 
S-D Day based solely on traffic death 
experienc e 

2. As a result of the questionnaire 
poll, the Conference believes S-D Day 
had a favorable effect on the public 
generally and, therefore, in a broad 
sense was of value 

3. The Conference believes a special 
emphasis program such as S-D Day has 
a place in the broad traffic accident 
prevention effort. Such program, how- 
ever, should not in any way take away 


from or be considered as a substitute 
for year-round, broad official and non- 
official traffic safety activities, but 
rather supplement them. 

i. The Conference believes that S-D 
Day or other similar special emphasis 
efforts, when properly designed, or- 
ganized and applied, serve to remind 
the public of the seriousness of the 
traffic accident problem and the need 
for individual cooperation and partici- 
pation. 

5. The Conference recommends that 
a year-end special emphasis program 
for 1956 be considered with the fol- 
lowing general specifications: 

(a) That the period be for the en- 
tire month of December—and there be 
no single day of emphasis, but rather 
a gradual build-up to a peak to include 
the Christmas Holidays, ending mid- 
night December 31. 

(b) That regions, state and/or lo- 
calities be encouraged to tie in particu- 
lar problems and program timing 
within such a special emphasis period. 

(c) The Conference recommends 
that Presidential endorsement or that 
of the President's Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety for the conduct of such a 
program be obtained. 

6. The Conference recommends that 
the basic objectives of such a program 
include developing gig support for 
all the elements of the Action Pro- 
gram and particularly the establishment 
of permanent local traffic safety organ- 
izations. 

The Workshop of the Traffic and 
Transportation Conference studied the 
report of the Conference’s Special 
Committee on S-D Day Evaluation, 
based many of its findings on its sum- 


mations and voted thanks to the mem- 
bers who queried 1600 in the process 
of evaluation. 

Ray Ashworth, acting director, 
Northwestern University Trathc Insti- 
tute, was chairman of the S-D Day 
Evaluation Committee. Other members 
were: R. O. Bennett, director, Automo- 
tive Division, National Ass'n. of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Cos., Chi- 
cago; L. W. Hapgood, director of 
activities, Kiwanis International; R. E. 
Raleigh, enforcement coordinator, Citi- 
zens Traffic Safety Board, Chicago, and 
general chairman, NSC Traffic Section, 
and A. E. Spottke, vice president, All- 
state Insurance Company. 


Statistical tables and charts contained 
in the report include these important 


facts: 


On S-D Day (December 1, midnight to 
midnight) deaths increased 5, from 84 
to 89. 


For 21 days (November 21 through De- 
cember 11) deaths increased 30, from 2,152 


For ten days preceding S-D Day (No- 
vember 21 through November 30) deaths 
decreased 6, from 1,011 to 1,005, or 6 per 
cent, 


For ten days following S-D Day (De 
cember 2 through December 11) deaths 
decreased 29, from 1,057 to 1,028, or 2.7 


per cent 


For all of November, deaths increased 
10 per cent. 


For all of December, deaths increased 
12 per cent. 


For the first 20 days of November, deaths 
increased about 15 per cent. 


For the last 20 days of December, deaths 
increased about 19 per cent. 
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The reversal of trend during the 21- 
day period reduced the possible total 
of 2,612 deaths to an actual count of 
2,122—and estimated saving of 490 
lives. 


Survey Review by the 
National Safety Council 

Experience reactions and opinions 
were obtained from a broad group of 
state and city traffic authorities, safety 
council managers, commercial fleet op- 
erators, industrial safety directors and 
representatives of public information 
media, civic and service groups. From 
approximately 1,600 questionnaires 
sent out, 493 replies were tabulated, 
representing a 30 per cent return. 

A high percentage of cities, fleets 
and industries reported activities and 
the appointment of S-D Day chairmen 
Of campaigns, 90 per cent were re- 
ported intensive or moderate. 


Most of the replies from five of six 
groups considered the S-D Day pro- 
gram worthwhile. 


Representatives of cities, fleets and 
industries were strongly in favor of 
repeating such an event: less enthu- 
siasm among state personnel and chap 
ter managers. 


No more than 20 per cent of any 
group preferred a one-day emphasis. 
The majority were divided rather 
evenly—favoring one-week, one- 
month, or “‘other.’’ The latter included 
a number who mentioned Thanksgiv- 
ing through New Years. 


A poll of members of the National 
Safety Council Public Information 
Conference showed nine in favor of 
continuing S-D Day, eight for discon- 
tinuing; one suggested changing to 
spring or fall. 


Note: In this connection, it should 
be reported that a poll of the three 
major press associations by the NSC 
Public Information Department 
showed that an S-D Day campaign of 
such length as one or two months 
would, from the standpoint of sus- 
tained news value and publicity, be 
unrealistic, impractical and improbable 
of general or continuing acceptance 
and support. (This view supported un- 
reservedly by the heads of the Chicago 
bureaus of the press associations—T he 
Associated Press, The United Press, 
and International News Service, was 
also voiced by Boyd Lewis, vice presi- 
dent for public information of the 
National Safety Council, former top 
executive of United Press, and for the 
past several years executive editor and 
vice president of NEA Service, Inc.) 
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International Ass'n. of 


Chiefs of Police 


A survey of the members of the 
Traffic Committee of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police brought 
these replies: Five estimated S-D Day 
had a good effect on public opinion, 
two considered it only temporary, six 
believed the public uninterested or un- 
affected. Five considered the program 
worth the effort and cost; two, ‘some 
good accomplished;” five, not compar- 
able to effort and cost; and two, “noth- 
ing accomplished.” 


od 
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aeons against yourself and 


progress usually are noted in 
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conversations that contain these 
seven goofball expressions: 


1. I don’t think ... 


2. I don’t know 


a a 


3. I don’t care . 


OS 


I'm too busy 


I “leave well enough alone.” 


a 


I’ve no time to read and find 


“a 


out. 


I'm not interested. 


x 
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American Automobile Association 


(Members) 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion polled its members in 21 states, 
found that they understood the pur- 
pose of S-D Day and responded favor- 
ably. Approximately 86 per cent of 
those polled understood what S-D Day 
meant, another 8 per cent approxi- 
mated the meaning. Only 5 per cent 
did not know. Of members polled, 91 
per cent correctly checked ‘Help keep 
S-D Day accident-free by accepting 
my full traffic 
driving and walking, 
were to do personally 


responsibilities, both 
as what they 


American Automobile Association 
(Managers) 


A survey of AAA officials from 151 
clubs indicated they felt the program 
was worthwhile. Eighty-eight, or 69 
per cent of the replies, were definitely 
in the affirmative on this point. 

Most of the replies reported added 
publicity plus a reduction of accidents 
and violations in their areas. 


Sixty-two officials, or 46 per cent, 
felt S-D Day developed new interest in 
constructive traffic safety programs and 
82 per cent felt that public interest 
and awareness had been increased. 


Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies 

A questionnaire survey of state in- 
surance agents associations showed that 
most of them (71 per cent) felt the 
program was worthwhile. There was 
support for a longer program—reach- 
ing to the local level—and emphasis 
on more official activity, notably a ‘‘get 
tough” policy by enforcement and 
driver licensing authorities. 

A survey of member companies in- 
dicated that a longer program would 
be more effective. Three of the ten 
companies replying believed, however, 
that S-D Day should be abandoned. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Cos. 

A consensus of company officials is 
that S-D Day was worthwhile and 
should be repeated. Emphasis should 
be shifted from national to local sta- 
tistics with each local area working 
against a ‘‘bogie’’ based on the previous 
year’s experience. 


American Transit Association 

A questionnaire circulated to transit 
companies produced 69 replies. Of 59 
companies participating in some S-D 
Day activity, 55 reported the program 
was worthwhile. They wanted it re- 
peated, but 22 of them wanted a one 
week period, and 17 suggested a 
one-month program. While company 
response was favorable, many of those 
replying felt that community response 
was not so good. 


U. S. Navy 

The Office of Industrial Relations of 
the Navy reports, through the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, that the 
Navy suggests: A longer period for 
S-D Day. One day's experience doesn't 
give enough of the over-all picture. If 
the month of December were called 
“Safe Driving Month,” any program 
built up would be a reminder for 
Christmas holidays and a carry-over 
into the New Year. 

Any data decided upon for starting 
the S-D Day program should be re- 
leased to the Armed Services at least 
four months in advance because of the 
need to notify all activities of the pro- 
gram, and so they can implement any 
instructions from the secretaries of the 
various services. 

The Navy feels that the Safe-Driv- 
ing Day Program has merit and should 
continue. It is a proven fact that when- 
ever there has been a special program 
with all publicity media in full coop 
eration, the results are gratifying. 

THE ENpD 





April | Deadline 
for Yale Fellowships 


The Yale University Bureau of 
Highway Traffic has announced that 
the Unive rsity offers an academic year 
of graduate study in traffic engineer 
ing which is open to men who have 
received a degree in engineering from 
an accredited college. An increased 
number of fellowships are available 
n trafic engineering tor the a ademi 
year 1956-57. These are awarded on 
a competitive basis to applicants who 
ure residents of the continental United 
States and are graduates of an accred 
ited school in engineering. These fel 
lowships offer up to $2,000 each 

Fellowships and their eligibility re 
quirements are 

Automotive Safety Foundation Fel 
lowships—Applicants should have had 
practical experience in city or state 
highway engineering, or in related 
fields. Preierence will be given to 
applicants now employed in street and 
highway engineering and who secure 
a leave of absence in order to return 
to their present employer 

Esso Safety Foundation Fellowships 

Candidates are restricted to resi 
dents of the following states: Maine 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hamp 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
the District of Columbia 

The James S. Kemper Foundation 
Fellowship Not restricted to any 
group or region but is available for 
a professionally qualified man desiring 
to pursue the profession of traffic en 
gineering 

Rand McNally Centennial Fellow 
ship—Applicants must be currently 
employed by state highway depart 
ments or city governments 


Liberty Mutual Fellowship Appli 
ants must show evidence of aptitude 
and interest in traffic engineering. It 
is not required for them to have en 
tered the practice of traffic engineering 

Applications for admission and spe 
cial forms for fellowship request may 
be obtained by writing to the Director, 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale Uni 
versity, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 
11, Conn. The closing date for filing 
fellowship applications is April 1, 
1956 Classes begin September 17 
1956 


Promptness is the courtesy of kings 








La Farge “Wiped Out” 


By Arnold Sawislak, 
United Press Staff Writer 


Reprinted Courtesy of the Wisconsin State Journal and United Press 
Editor's Note: The remarks of Wisconsin's Governor Walter Koehler 
spurred two safety efforts. We present the front-page column from 
The Wisconsin State Journal which appeared in the paper of December 
29th. But we did want to comment that the Milwaukee Journal carried 
a similar story the same day with a Madison dateline, showed a five- 
column photo of crowd at the Brave’s park which approximated the 
state’s traffic toll at year's end. Both stories had impact—the kind that 
leads to public support of potent measures to end the slaughter on our 
highways. Here is Arnold Sawislak’s story: 


OMETHING Governor Walter Koehler said inspired this story 
He looked over the state's ‘Black Christmas’ highway toll this 
week and said: “If all these deaths occurred in one day instead of 
during the course of an entire year, the people of Wisconsin would 
be shocked and appalled,’ 
If anyone needs a clearer illustration of such a horrendous day, extend 
the governor's example to take in a single event that would wipe out 


the lives of more than 900 persons in Wisconsin. 


There are four cities and 203 villages in Wisconsin where such a 


catastrophe would depopulate the entire community. You've probably 
tastropl ld depopulate tl t ty. ¥ probabl; 


been in or through some of them. 

La Farge might be one. It’s a pretty crossroads community on the 
Kickapoo River in Vernon county. Had the “one accident, one day, 
one place’’ occurred at La Farge, the village would be no more. 

The same is true of Blair in Trempealeau county, or Necedah in 
Juneau county, or Albany in Green county, or De Forest in Dane county, 
or 202 others in the state. 

Suppose the disaster was to strike in two places. The entire popula- 
tions of Barneveld in Iowa county and Butternut in Ashland county 
would not be enough. There would still be people to kill. 

By the end of March this year, enough persons (161) had died on 
Wisconsin roads to wipe out Lublin in Taylor county. The April toll 
added enough to include the 221 persons in Ogdensburg, Waupaca 
county. 

The five-month toll on June 1 was 296, more people than live in 
Downing, Dunn county. 

By July 1, the toll was 361, the population of Jackson, in Washington 
county. It went then to 447, or the same as LaValle in Sauk county. 
By August, the toll had climbed to the size of Potosi (552), in Grant 
county, and Sept. 1 it equalled the 645 population of Boyceville in 
Dunn county. 

In October, the list soon exceeded the 742 persons who live in Bon- 
duel, Shawano county, and during November it easily went past the 
866 citizens of Genoa City, Walworth county 

By mid-day Wednesday, it was 910, which is closest to the population 
of LaFarge. But only if there were several visitors in town at the time. 


THE END 
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ORE than 20 safety council managers and prospective 

administrators attended the Institute for Safety Organi- 
zation Administration, sponsored by the National Safety 
Council and the Center for Safety Education in New York 
City, February 13-17. The Institute emphasized the need 
for well developed program goals keyed to local conditions 
and covered discussions on the responsibility of managers 
and presidents, safety education in elementary and second- 
ary schools, leadership and finance, importance of the local 
council inventory anc appraisal, and how to get the most 
out of available tools. 

The sessions provided opportunity to learn more about 
successful community accident prevention methods and the 
managers found it a valuable experience exchange. As the 
Institute is a service provided by N.S.C., there was no 
registration fee. Certificates were presented. 

Participants and panel leaders included J. James Ashton, 
Delaware Safety Council and Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, 
Center for Safety Education, New York City. Several other 
staff members from the Center took part, including Dr. 
Walter A. Sutter, assistant director; Dr. Leon Brody, 
director of research; Earl Heath, instructor in safety educa- 
tion and William Toth and Miss Gloria Kaplan. N.S.C. 
staff participants included Jack Greig, Miss Marion Tel- 


ford, James K. Williams, George Grotz and Edwin S. 
Smith who directed the series. The Institute was held in 
the Commerce Building at New York University. 


Conference for Inventory Contacts 

To assist cities in the preparation of their 1955 Traffic 
Inventory reports, the Greater Los Angeles Chapter recently 
sponsored an all day conference for inventory representa- 
tives from 32 Southern California cities. John C. Hall, 
N.S.C. district representative, conducted the meeting which 
included a discussion of the philosophies of the inventory 
and detailed analysis of each of the nine sections. 

Encouraging participation in the annual inventory pro- 
gram has for years been a major activity of the Greater 
Los Angeles Chapter. In 1952, only nine cities participated 
in the Los Angeles area. The figure was increased to 14 
in 1953 and to 26 in 1954. As a result of the continuing 
effort directed toward this activity it is anticipated that a 
minimum of 30 cities will report in 1955. 

In addition to assisting cities in the preparation of their 
inventory reports, the chapter also provides an on-the-spot 
analysis. In 1955 the chapter's traffic safety director pro- 
vided this service for all participating cities. 


Phillips. succeeds Harvey 
Albert L. Phillips has been appointed to succeed Julien 
Harvey as executive director of the New Haven Safety 
Council, following Mr. Harvey's retirement. Prior to his 
new appointment, Mr. Phillips served as director of traffic 
safety services on the staff of the Safety Council of Western 
Massachusetts. 
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Thanh You. 


Pf % ie s 


Long Beach, Calif., Sgt. Gil Smith, head of the city’s 

motorcycle police detail, came up with the idea of posting 
a bigger-than-life-size picture of a policeman—pointing to a 
speed limit sign. The first model, erected at a busy intersection, 
was underwritten by the Long Beach Safety Council. The report 
from Long Beach is that about 50 per cent of the drivers who 
pass the sign slow down. Above: Myron R. Godwin (left), 
president, Long Beach Safety Council, and Sgt. Gil Smith. 


In announcing the staff changes, Mr. Louis J. Fifer, 
president of the New Haven Safety Council, paid high 
tribute to Julien Harvey for his services as staff executive 
since 1953. During his earlier career in safety, Julien 
Harvey, organized the first community safety council in 
Rochester, N. Y. He also organized the Kansas City 
Safety Council and served as its first manager. He or- 
ganized the Greater New York Safety Council and was its 
executive vice-president. Later he became manager of the 
Accident Prevention Department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. His retirement as executive 
director of the New Haven Safety Council became effective 
on February 1 but he will remain on the staff as special 
onsultant. He was on the NSC staff for many years as 
director of community councils before going to New York. 

Albert Phillips is a graduate of the American Interna- 
tional College where he received a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Business Administration. Before joining the 
staff of the Western Massachusetts Safety Council he was 
assistant to the works manager at Perkins Machine & Gear 
Company, West Springfield. He is married and has two 
children. 

As director of traffic safety services for the Safety Council 
in Western Massachusetts he had charge of many of the 
Council’s School, fleet and traffic safety programs. He was 

To Page 36 








Yule Tide 


MPHE Flint ( Mich.) Jowrnal has been 

named grand award winner of the 
1955 Christmas Safety Cartoon Project, 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council, for an editorial cartoon drawn 
by Kenneth J. Dolan, staff cartoonist 


of the Journal 


Both the newspaper and the cartoon 
ist will receive the Council's Public 
XN 


Interest Award. In addition, Mr. 


Dolan will receive $300 

Honorable mention awards went to 
the Chicago Sun-Times and its cat 
toonist, Jacob Burck; the London 
(Ont.) Free Press and M. R. Tingley; 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune and Lou 
Grant; the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News & Salt Lake Telegram and 
Charles A. Nickerson, Jr., and the 
Salt Lake City Tribune and Chris 


Jensen. 


KENNETH J. DOLAN 
in the Flint Journal 





The cartoon project has been a fea- 


HONORABLE MENTION HONORABLE MENTION 








Slay Bells Crossed Out 











M. R. TINGLEY CHRIS JENSEN 
in the London (Ont.) Free Press in the Salt Lake Tribune 
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Winona! 


HONORABLE MENTION 





ture of the Council's Christmas safety 


Holiday Rush 


campaign for the last 13 years. 


“The editorial cartoon is a power 
ful weapon in the war on accidents, 
especially in a high hazard period such 
as the holidays,” said Ned H. Dear- 
born, president of the Council. ‘The 
wholehearted support of the nation’s 
newspaper cartoonists has been a tre 
mendous force for safe _ holiday 


driving.” 


Judges were Robert Fuoss, executive 
editor of the Saturday Evening Pos! 
Gordon Manning, managing editor of 
Collier's; Roy Alexander, managing 
editor of Time; John Denson, manag- 
ing editor of Newsweek, and Robert 


f , ay £ Py), JACOB BURCK 
U. Brown, editor of Editor G& Pu he thee Cidinne Stn Stuee 


lishe r, 





The judges reviewed 159 cartoons at 
a luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York City. 


HONORABLE MENTION HONORABLE MENTION 








The Unwanted Carolers Sermon on the Mount 


CHARLES A. NICKERSON, Jr. 


in the Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram LOU GRANT 
in the Oakland Tribune 
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Trattic Notebook 


Inventory Reports 
Pour into Council Offices 
From the number of smaller city 
Inventory reports received at deadline 
time, February 10, and still pouring 
in, reporting promises to be greater 
than ever before. The February dead- 
line applied to cities of less than 50,- 
000 population and, because this was 
the first year for the earlier date, some 
will be late and some have asked for 
time extension. The 522 reports 


checked in by February 17 included: 


1 Group 7 (50,000 to 100,000 
population) 
Group 8 
population) 
Group 9 
population) 
Group 10 
population) 


(25,000 to 50,000 
(10,000 to 25,000 


(5,000 to 10,000 


522 

Approximately 1,250 cities are ex- 
pected to report for 1955, about 100 
more than for 1954. 


Approve New Traffic 
Safety Award Plan 


A new traffic safety award plan, 
shifting emphasis from a contest 
among cities and states to achievement, 
has been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the National Safety 
Council. 

The new plan was also submitted 
to and approved by a majority of the 
Inventory Representatives in reporting 
states and cities. 

The revised award program will 
recognize traffic safety achievement of 
states and cities on the basis of com- 
parison with evaluation measures ap- 
proved by the advisory groups for the 
several sections of the Inventory. 

For cities the plan provides: 

An Award of Honor for any city 

achieving 80 per cent of recom- 

mended performance on all sec- 
tions of its report: Death and 
Injury Record, Accident Records, 

Traffic Engineering, Police Traffic 

Supervision, Traffic Courts, School 

Traffic Safety Education, Public 

Safety Education, and Safety Or- 

ganization. 

An Award of Merit for any city 

achieving 70 per cent of recom- 

mended performance on all sec- 
tions. 

Certificates of Achievement for all 

sections. A city that receives an 


80 per cent evaluation on one or 
more of the sections mentioned 
under Item 3, States, will receive 
such a certificate for each’ of them. 

For states there are similar awards: 

Award of Honor to any state that 
achieves 85 per cent or more in all 
sections of the Inventory report. 
Award of Merit to any state that 
receives 75 per cent or more in all 
sections. 

Certificate of Achievement, for 75 
per cent achievement in any of the 
sections: Death and Injury Record, 
Accident Records, Driver Licens- 
ing, School Traffic Safety Educa- 
tion, Public Safety Education, and 
Safety Organization. 

For both states and cities, the evalu- 
ations will be reviewed each year by 
the Inventory Committee and the Com- 
mittee of Judges for the Inventory. 


Evaluate Winter 


Hazard Findings 


After 16 years of testing and public 
educational activity, the Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is conducting an 
intensive evaluation of accomplish- 
ments. The purpose of this evaluation 
is to determine the status of the many 
projects the Committee has under- 
taken, to prepare a single document 
containing the findings of the Com- 
mittee and to indicate the future course 
of the Committee in both the research 
and public education phases of its 
activities. 

The evaluation will proceed in es- 
sentially four steps: 

1. All the conclusions, recommendations 
and findings published in the many 
technical and public education reports 
of the Committee, have been sum- 
marized. 

Three small groups, each made up of 
three or four persons intimately asso- 
ciated with Committee activities, were 
appointed as “Task Forces’? to con- 
duct a preliminary evaluation and to 
prepare recommendations for con- 
sideration by the full evaluation 
group. These “Task Forces” met in 
Chicago for a two day work session 
late in February. 

An Evaluation Workshop is sched- 
uled for the week of April 9, 1956. 
All members of the Committee and 
its subcommittees, all technicians who 
have participated in the activities of 
the Committee and all persons with 
a direct interest in the work of the 
Committee are invited to attend the 
Workshop. 


4. A complete technical report will be 
published as a result of this evalua- 
tion, containing all the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee (which are valid), with sub- 
stantiating data and detailed explana- 
tions where necessary. 


Offer NSC 
Accident Record Forms 

Response to the National Safety 
Council's offer to supply motor vehicle 
accident summary forms and tally 
sheets—without charge—to 407 cities 
above 10,000 population, has been en- 
couraging. The offer was made by let- 
ter last November to cities whose re- 
ports in the 1954 Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities indicated the 
standard forms were not being used. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the 
cities contacted requested these forms. 
These were mailed in mid-December, 
and January summaries were arriving 
as we went to press. 

Materials offered are: Form Traffic 
3A & 3B—Standard Motor Vehicle 
Traffic Accidents Summary Form and 
Form Traffic 2A & 2B—Tally Sheet. 
Public Safety Memo 69 gives instruc- 
tions for their use. While the offer is 
a continuing one, another direct con- 
tact is planned for this year. All cities, 
including those under 10,000 popula- 
tion, may have these forms upon 
request. 

Tt is hoped this will stimulate acci- 
dent reports procedures, improve uni- 
formity of reporting and collect data 
for use in national statistics. The only 
condition—a copy of each summary 
must be sent to the National Safety 
Council. 


Chemical Tests 

Ray Hill, secretary, the National 
Safety Council’s Committee on Tests 
for Intoxication, appeared by invita- 
tion before legislative committee hear- 
ings in Lansing, Mich., and Richmond, 
Va., early this year. Proposed chemical 
test legislation was the subject of the 
Lansing meeting on January 24. From 
all indications, Michigan will join 
the ranks of the other 22 states which 
have specific chemical test legislation. 

At the Richmond hearing on Febru- 
ary 1, possible amendment of Vir- 
ginia’s chemical test legislation was 
discussed. Prospects for amending the 
Virginia chemical test law, to more 
nearly conform with the Uniform 
Code, appear favorable. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








March 19-21, Los Angeles 

Third Annual Southern California Safety 
Congress and Exhibit (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary- 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter Na- 
tional Safety Council, 610 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 14. 


March 26-27, Dallas 

Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general man- 
ager, Texas Safety Association, Inc., 830 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


March 28-29, Indianapolis 

Ninth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety Coun- 
cil, c/o Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind. 


April 4-6, Huntington, W. Va. 

Twenty-second Annual Statewide Safety 
Conference of West Virginia. Contact 
Charles Hopkins, managing director, West 
Virginia Safety Council, 316 Masonic 
Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


April 5-7, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Forest Products Safety Conference. Con- 
tact Charles Houston, personnel manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 


April 9-10, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa 
tions Annual Conference (Royal York Ho- 
tel). Contact R. G. D. Anderson, general 
manager, 90 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont 


April 10-11, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thirteenth Annual Northeastern Indiana 
Safety Conference and Exposition (Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building). Sponsored by 
the Industrial Safety Committee of the Fort 
Wayne Safety Council. Contact Ivan A 
Martin, manager, Safety Council, Chamber 
of Commerce of Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne, 
2, Ind. 


April 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, secre- 
tary-manager, The Safety Council of Greater 
St. Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


April 16-20, New York 

Twenty-sixth Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention and Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Paul F. Stricker, executive 
vice president, Greater New York Safety 
Council, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17. 


Hill lectured on February 22 at the 
two-week seminar on “Alcohol and 
Road Traffic,” conducted by the South- 
ern Police Institute of the University 
of Louisville. The seminar, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was held for police and 
laboratory technicians, chemists, physi- 
cians and others with technical training 
to prepare them as expert witnesses and 
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April 17-19, Cincinnati 

Twenty-sixth All Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Netherland Plaza Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress member, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Columbus 
|b 


April 23-27, Lafayette, Ind. 

Twelfth Annual International Arson In 
vestigator’s Seminar (Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University Campus). Con- 
tact Professor Shelby Gallien, seminar di 
rector, Public Safety Institute, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


April 24-26, Detroit 

Twenty-sixth Annual Michigan Safety 
Conference (Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel). Con- 
tact Bayard A. Clark, executive secretary 
for the Conference, c/o Automobile Club 
of Michigan, Detroit 26 





Regional Meetings of the 
White House Conference 
May 1-2, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Eastern Regional Conference (Hotels 
Ambassador, Ritz, Chelsea). Training Con- 
ference for staff—April 29 and 30 


May 14-15, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Southern Regional Conference (Hotels 
Saxony, Sans Souci, Sea Isle, Seville). Train- 
ing Conference for staff—May 13 


May 23-24, Chicago 

Midwest Regional Conference (Hotel 
Sherman). Training Conference for staff 
May 22. 


May 31-June 1, San Francisco 

Western Regional Conference (Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel). Training Conference for 
staff—May 30. 


For information on these Regional Con 
ferences, contact J. W. Bethea, The Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety, General 
Services Building, Washington 25, D. C 








May 1-12, Baltimore, Md. 

Governor's Safety-Health Conference and 
Exhibit (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Contact 
Joseph A. Haller, executive director, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, State of 
Maryland, 12 East Mulberry St., Baltimore 
Md 


May 2-4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Twenty-sixth Annual North 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Charlotte Hotel). Contact H. S. Baucom, 
lirector of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. (€ 


Carolina 


instructors in the chemical tests for 


intoxication field. 


Push School Bus 
Safety Program 

One of the Council’s staff members 
who has traveled the most in recent 
months is Raymond Prince, secretary 
of the Council’s School Bus Commit- 








____ —_ ——E 


May 4, Columbus, Ohio 

Annual Conference for Engineers (Ohio 
Union). Contact Harold A. Bolz, associate 
dean, College of Engineering, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10 


May 7-9, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Eastern Pennsyl 
vania Safety Conference. Contact Harold A 
Seward, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley 
Safety Council, 602 East Third St., Bethle 
hem, Pa. 


May 16-17, Tulsa 

Eighth Annual Oklahoma Safety Con 
ference (Hotel Tulsa). Contact Bob East 
man, manager, Oklahoma Safety Council 
Inc., 1600 N.W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City 


May 22-23, Louisville 

Ninth Kentucky Statewide Safety Con 
ference & Exhibit (Kentucky Hotel). In 
formation—Louisville Safety Council, 
Speed Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


May 22-24, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches 
ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 
Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester 

a 


June 4-8, Boston 

Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association (Hotel Statler) 
Contact Robert W. Schuette, manager, Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Mass. 


June 5-6, Hartford, Conn. 

Eleventh Annual Conference of the Con 
necticut Safety Society (Hotel Statler). Con- 
tact Stephen J. Pollock, Jr., manager, c/o 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 939 Barnum 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago, Ill 


September 13-14, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact 
Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Department 
of Labor and Industry, State House, 
Augusta, Me 


October 22-26, Chicago 

National Safety Congress 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel) 

Forney, secretary, National 
425 N. Michigan Ave 


Forty-fourth 
and Exposition 
Contact R. L. 
Safety Council, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


tee. Prince has visited school bus 
authorities in the states of Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Texas, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma. During his visits, 
Prince explained the Council's school 
bus program and how it is designed 
to up-grade the safety performance of 
school bus drivers. 





FLEET NEWS 


5 Be mark of a good safety director is his ability to 
take prepared materials and get added mileage out of 
them through some clever method of adapting them to his 
particular problem 


Safety Director Stanley Nelson of the Burlington Truck 
Lines, Galesburg, Illinois did just that with the Council's 
new publication “Be Your Own Traffic Judge.” Nelson 
copied out the narrative reports of accidents and the true 
or false questions under each case. These were then mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to drivers. Drivers were required 
to answer the true or false questions and turn in their 
answers. After all answers were in, copies of the booklet 
were distributed to drivers so they could check the right 
answers for themselves. 


Honor Bus Operator 


Homer Roebuck, a bus operator for the Columbus Transit 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, recently completed 26 years 
of driving without a preventable accident. Mr. Roebuck 

chose this occasion to write his 
company a letter. Columbus 
Transit’s President O. R. Hott 
liked the letter so much he had 
it printed in a four-page leaflet 
with Homer's picture and mailed 
to each employee's home. 


Here is what Homer wrote: 

“I sincerely believe that every 
operator this company has can 
have the same results if: they 
will only try. 

“Things are very largely what 
we make them by our thoughts 

for instance, rainy mornings, snow and ice, slippery 
streets—granted it takes effort and courage to make our 
schedules and make them safely—hesitation invites failure, 
courage conquers—the way to handle a hard piece of 
work is to face it promptly and not dodge—you certainly 
can get nowhere until you start—so start. 


Homer Roebuck 


“I try to remember that it is always nice to be nice when 
driving. It is safe to be courteous and dangerous to be 
discourteous. Patience is a safe policy. 


“I try to keep in mind that we are dependent upon our 
bus-riding public. They are not an interruption of our 
work, they are the purpose of it. We are not doing them 
a favor by serving them, they are doing us a favor by giving 
us an Opportunity to serve them. It only takes 30 seconds 
to make a friend, to give our passengers a chance to catch 
our buses, or make connections with our crosstown or 
feeder bus lines. Also it only takes 30 seconds to make an 
enemy by leaving our passengers standing in the rain or 
cold and waiting for the next bus. 


“A friend is a present you give yourself. Our passengers 
are flesh and blood human beings with feelings and emo- 





" Sd 
MEMBERS of the Special Projects Committee in session prior 
! to the business meeting of the Commercial Vehicle Section 
Executive Committee in Memphis. 

General chairman N. E. Aiken as chairman of the Special 
Projects Committee, reviews the foremat and copy of the Motor 
Transportation’s proposed booklet “Getting Started’ designed 
tO assist new members in utilizing the Complete Motor Trans- 
portation Service. Members of the Committee reading left to 
right are: Chairman Aiken, J. M. Shanapy, B. A. Rennolds, 
W. G. Macintosh, C. D. Calkins, E. J. Emond and W. T. 
Gowans. Also attending the meeting but not shown in the 
picture was J. H. Waspi, chairman of the Central Region 
Commercial Vehicle Section Executive Committee. 

In addition, the Committee reviewed a proposed series of 
booklets entitled “Champ or Chump” and the possibility of 
expanding poster service to the motor transportation industry. 


tions like our own. Because of their patronage, we receive 
our pay checks. It is up to us to see that they are handled 
courteously, safely and promptly. 


“To be successful in one’s job, I would say, is to have 
a ‘sense of honest duty, honestly done.’ Genuine success 
is always the fruit of doing one’s best. The things that 
are most worthwhile in life are really those within the 
reach of every normal human being who cares to seek 
them. Be satisfied with success in even the smallest matter 
and think that such a result is no trifle. 


“We live one day at a time—that day, with our very 
best efforts, can be followed by another and another until 
another successful year has been completed. 

“The secret for safe driving is silence—don't talk, don’t 
daydream, keep your mind on your driving. Accidents 
happen, but why must WE give them so much help? To 
get the most out of life, put your best into your job. 

Just three thoughts to remember—the pleasure of work- 
ing—the obligation of duty and the virtue of patience. 

“May I ask my fellow bus operators to join me in making 
a resolution for 1956, that we will try to make that year 
a year without a preventable accident. I said only T-R-Y, 
a big word with three little letters.” 
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Vehicle Safety-Check Briefing 


ington, D. C., for briefing session prior to working directly with 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee to assist in the organiza- 
tion of Community Vehicle Safety-Check programs during May. Shown 
above, from left: Thomas S. Woods, 3rd, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Francis P. Lowrey, director of field services, Inter-Industry 
Committee; Carl E. Albaugh, B. F. 
Burks, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; Norbert J. Griffin, United 
States Rubber Co., New York City; Ernest F. Bognar, B. F. 
Co., and Forest R. Eyer, General Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles. 


Goodrich Co., Akron; Edward D. 


eet in Wash- 





Goodrich 








Non-Drivers 

Non-driving personnel can be in- 
terested in safe driving, too. This is 
indicated in the following letter writ- 
ten to the National Safety Council by 
Charles Goodheart, a power plant en- 
gineer for the Newport Electric Co., 
Newport, Rhode Island: 

“We have a safety committee which 
is always on the alert to keep em- 
ployees up to date on all the latest 
safety measures, with great success up 
to date. 

“Today I was reading the pamph- 
let passed out to all employees en- 
titled, “Be Your Own Traffic Judge,” 
which I thoroughly enjoyed reading 
and which I can write with a clear 
conscience that I correctly answered 
all the case questions with the same 
true or false answers printed. 

“From my own opinion, arrived at 
after reading the pamphlet, every acci- 
dent was caused by the driver of the 
car not stopping to think and assuming 
that the other fellow shouldn't have 
done what he did, thereby contributing 
to the cause of the accident that took 
place. 
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The pamphlet was very well made 
up and thought out by your Safety 
Council committee, and | offer this 
suggestion as the safety slogan for 
this or next year, ‘I Didn't Think,’ 
for your consideration.’ 


Disqualifying Defects 

Everyone favors physical examina- 
tions for applicants for professional 
driving jobs. Yet there is very little 
in print about what the doctor should 
look for and what physical defects, if 
found, should be considered disquali- 
fying. The assumption seems to be 
that any medical man automatically 
knows these things. 


In the January 1956 issue of “In- 
dustrial Medicine and Surgery,” Dr 
Harold Brandaleone, medical director 
of the Third Avenue Transit System, 
and United Parcel Service of New 
York City, lists some of these dis- 
qualifying defects. In an article 
“Physical Standards for Vehicle Op- 
erators—An Aid To Accident Preven- 
tion,’ Dr. Brandaleone describes a 
profile system patterned after that used 
by the United States Air Force, which 


may be used in evaluating the physical 
fitness of bus or taxicab operators. The 
profile system has been in use for five 
years and, according to Dr. Branda- 
leone, has brought about excellent 
results in accident prevention. 

In his article, Dr. Brandaleone dis- 
cusses acceptable and non-acceptable 
conditions of skin, head and scalp, 
face and neck, eyes, ears, nose and 
throat, mouth, thoracic cage, lungs, 
heart and vascular system, abdomen 
and viscera, genito-urinary, venerial 
disease, extremeties, spine and other 
musculoskeletal, endocrine and meta- 
bolic, blood and blood-forming organs, 
neurological disorders, and psychiatric 
disorders. 

Fleet personnel and safety directors 
should study this article and make 
sure that it is brought to the attention 
of their company physician. 


Executive Committee 

Twenty-six members of the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Section Executive 
Committee along with two members 
of the Council staff met in Memphis, 
Tennessee, January 30 and 31 to dis- 
cuss plans for the 1956 Congress 
program among other items of busi- 
ness on a crowded agenda. 

Prior to the assembly of the entire 
committee in business session, follow- 
ing a luncheon at the Peabody Hotel, 
the standing committees met to discuss 
and come to agreement on items affect- 
ing their particular committee activity. 

The committee adopted as a theme 
for the 1956 Congress program, ‘Do 
You Believe—Safety Is Easy.’ Karl 
Schulze and me.abers of his Program 
Committee plan to include a debate on 
a controversial subject in the 1956 
program. 

A special sub-committee on Special 
Projects reviewed a preliminary draft 
of a manual entitled ‘Getting Started.” 
Purpose of the manual is to provide 
help to new members in getting the 
Safe Driver Award program off to a 
good start and show them how to 
participate more effectively in the Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest. 


Staff Notes 


Members of the Transit Section 
Executive Committee will meet at the 
Terrace Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati 
April 19 and 20 for their regular 
spring meeting. General Chairman 
James S. Osborne, general manager, 
Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 
Transportation Co. will be host. Mem- 
bers will adopt plans for the 1956 
Congress program, formulate a set of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








i> 
Books and Pamphlets 

Alcohol and Road Traffic. Second 
International Conference on Alcohol 
and Road Traffic. 1955. 167 p. $1.00. 
For sale, Alcoholism Research Founda- 
tion, 9 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 

Here’s Safe Driving. Mauri Rose. 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 1956. 
29p. 

Police Mathematics. A textbook in 
applied mathematics for police. Conrad 
Rizer. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Ill. 1955. 154p. 

Policy on Maintenance of Safety and 
Traffic Control Devices and Related 
Traffic Services. The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, 917 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D. C. 1955. 147p. $1.50. 


Magazine Articles 

“Capacities of One-Way and Two- 
Way Streets With Signals and With 
Stop Signs.” The Highway Transport 
Research Branch, Bureau of Public 
Roads. Public Roads, February 1956, 
p. 255-265. 

“Detroit Watches Expressway Traf- 
fic On Closed Circuit Television.” The 
Police Chief, January 1956, p. 26. 

“An Epidemiological Approach To 
Traffic Accidents.”” Wm. G. Beaden- 
kopf and others. Public Health Re- 
ports, January 1956, Vol. 71 No. p. 
15-24 

“Floods! A Job For The Patrol.” 
Highway Patrolman, January 1956, p. 
10-11; 44-47. 

“Physical Standards For Vehicle Op- 
erators—An Aid To Accident Pre- 
vention.” Harold Brandaleone and 
G. J. Friedman. Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, January 1956, p. 17 

“Plans For Evacuating A Large City 
In Case Of Atomic Attack.” Val 
Peterson. Traffic Ouarterly, January 
1956, p. 38-44. : 

“Public Health Aspects of Atomic 
Energy In Peacetime.’’ Daniel Berg- 
sona. Public Health Reports, Vol. 7 
No. 1, January 1956, p. 43-46 

“Radio Control of Traffic Signals.” 
Paul W. Rice. Street Engineering, 
January 1956, p. 55-56; 59 


“Remove Sirens-Reduce Accidents.” 
Timothy J. O'Connor. Traffic Digest 
& Review. January 1956, p. 4-6. 

“St. Paul Wars On Congestion.” 
Eugene V. Avery. Highway High- 
lights, January 1956, p. 17-19; p. 24. 

“Street Lighting and Accidents.” 
J. C. Tanner and A. W. Christie. 
Reprinted from Light And Lighting, 
Nov. 1, 1955. p. 395-7. 

“Sure, You're A Good Driver—But 
Measure Yourself Against The Pro- 
fessionals.” Changing Times. The Kip- 
linger Magazine, February 1956, p. 
13-15. 

“What Parking Means To Busi- 
ness.”” Automotive Safety Foundation, 
1955, p. 53. 

“Which Types Of Lighting For 
Your Street?” E. B. Karns. Street 
Engineering, January 1956, p. 40-43. 


Research 

“The Effect of Rest Pauses and 
Refreshment on Driving Efficiency.” 
A. R. Lauer and Virtus W. Suhr. 
Driving Research Laboratory, Indus- 
trial Science Research Institute, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. (1955) 
10p. 

“An Experimental Study of Four 
Methods of Reflectorized Railway Box- 
cars.” A. R. Lawer and Virtus W. 
Suhr. Given at 35th Meeting of High- 
way Research Board, National Research 
Council January 17, 1956. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5p. 

“Distribution of Traffic Accident 
Problems With Respect To Certain 
Geographic Patterns.” Elmer B. Sie- 
brecht and Carl J. Eigenauer Proceed- 
ings for the Iowa Academy of Science 
for 1955. Vol. 62, p. 468-472. 

“Evaluation of Driver Education.” 
Elmer B. Siebrecht. Proceedings of the 
lowa Academy of Science for 1955. 
Vol. 62, p. 479-484, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

“Evaluation of Driving Performance 
at Three Levels Of Driving Experience 
by Means of The Auto Trainer.” 
Robert F. Morrison. Proceedings of 
the Iowa Academy of Science for 1955. 
Vol. 62, p. 462-467. 

Human Variables in Motor Vehicle 
Accidents—A Review of the Literature 
(R. A. McFarland, R. C. Moore, and 


A. B. Warren), from the Harvard 
School of Public Health, One Shat- 
tuck Street, Boston 15, Mass. 215p. 

A limited number of complimentary 
copies may be obtained by research 
and educational organizations in the 
field of highway safety from Dr. Mc- 
Farland at the above address. 

OR decades, traffic safety people 

have been sometimes enlightened 
but more often puzzled by the reports 
of numerous researches which sought 
to identify the personal characteristics 
of drivers that cause or permit them to 
get into accidents. Time after time 
an urgent plea has been voiced for 
some competent person to review, 
compare and evaluate all these findings 
and tell us what, if anything, they 
prove. 

Dr. Ross McFarland and his asso- 
ciates have now done this. Their 150 
page report, including a bibliography 
of over 1000 titles, is “must” reading 
for all traffic safety researchers. The 
Summary, slightly abbreviated, is re- 
printed on page 7 of this issue be- 
cause of its value to everyone seriously 
concerned with traffic accident preven- 
tion. Most significant to this reviewer 
are: 

1. Emphasis on the multiple causes 
of accidents and on viewing 
each accident as a whole, with 
driver, vehicle and road in inti- 
mate inter-relationship. 
Analysis of this complex not 
merely in terms of driver, ve- 
hicle and road as independent 
“causes” but as: 

a. Driver in relation to the driv- 
ing task. 
b. Driver in relation to his 
vehicle. 
Driver in relation to the road 
and other physical conditions. 
d. Driver in relation to the 
socio-legal environment. 
A clear analysis of accident 
proneness, which has been so 
widely misunderstood and _ its 
importance exaggerated. 
Appraisal of the inconclusive at- 
tempts of many researchers to 
relate the sensory, psychomotor, 
psychological and physical char- 
acteristics of drivers to their 
accident experience, and of the 
more promising approach 
through measurement of person- 
ality and adjustment factors. On 
the incomplete evidence avail- 
able, a man probably ‘‘drives as 
he lives’’ rather than as he sees, 
reacts or thinks. 
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In the relatively brief discussion of time for all sub-committees to meet 
accident prevention through the famil- | and discuss their specific problems. 
iar three E’s or Balanced Program the After these sub-committees have had 
information and conclusions presented time to discuss and work-out their 
are less satisfactory. There is no thor- problems, then schedule the full dress 
ough analysis of the interrelated func- | committee meeting. This program was 
tions of Engineering, Education and first followed at the CV Executive 
Enforcement, no one of which can be Committee meeting in Memphis 
permanently effective without the other § January 30 and 31. Members liked 
two. There is no mention of the vital the results so much they voted to con- 
need for coordination of all preventive tinue the practice at future meetings. 
efforts through state and community ; 
organizations. A probable reason is Trucking on the Campus 
the lack of authoritative research on During the 1955 school year, a 
these subjects. The great value of the total of 335 students entered the North 
report is on its primary subject—hu- Carolina Truck Driver Training 
man variables or driver characteristics School at North Carolina State Col- 
and how these contribute to accidents. lege. 

SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS Of this number, 235 were North 

Carolinians and 100 were from other 

states. All had journeyed to Raleigh 

Fleet News to enter one of the 12 four-week 

training courses offered by the N. C. 

State College Extension Division under 

by-laws, and discuss the problem of the sponsorship of the Council of 

more field representation for the transit Safety Supervisors of the N. C. Motor 
industry. Carriers Association. 


From Page 25 


Staff Representative Al Finch of the Students came from the states of 
Commercial Vehicle Section reports a Rhode Island, California, Michigan, 
sure-fire method of getting more work Georgia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
accomplished at executive committee South Carolina, Alabama, Nebraska, 
meetings. The scheme is to set aside New Hampshire, New Jersey, Mary- 


land, West Virginia, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Kentucky, Indiana, Florida, Ohio, 
Missouri, Vermont, Louisiana, and 
Massachusetts. 

During the past six years of con 
tinuous operation, the N. C. Truck 
Driver Training School has offered 
more than 80 consecutive classes, turn- 
ing out more than 2,000 graduate- 
drivers prepared to enter the trans- 
portation industry. 


Safety Marathon Ends 

On December 16, 1955 a bus opera 
tor for the Harrisburg Railways Com- 
pany stepped down out of his bus to 
a clean pavement, turned his ankle 
and lost several days work. Thus ended 
the best all-time no-accident record of 
any transit company known to the 
National Safety Council. 

Harrisburg Railways’ started its rec- 
ord-breaking, no-accident marathon on 
December 30, 1950 and continued it 
for almost five full years for a total 
of 3,541,203 man hours. 

Until some other transit company 
can better it, Harrisburg Railways will 
continue to carry the title of having 
compiled the best safety record in the 
transit industry. 





SAVFALIY AY SCHOOL 


In all kinds of weather, the safety patrol lads do a mighty important 
job—helping to reduce casualties—guarding the safety of their school- 
mates. Encourage their work. Equip them properly. Outfit them with 
Graubard’s Safety Patrol Equipment (Approved by safety organi- 
zations throughout the United States). Make your selection from the 
complete stock carried by our company. Here are some of the many 
items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


@ OVERSEAS CAPS 
@ FELT EMBLEMS 
@ PATROL BUTTONS 
@ CAUTION FLAGS 
Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- @ RAINWEAR 
tance to the people on the school safet atrol. 
Officer's notion finished in gold color, taller SO ABANDS 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. @ PATROL BELTS 
@ RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may and the 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special @ “CORPORAL DIGBY” 
order. SAFETY SENTINEL 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


GRAUBARD'S ex 


‘‘America’s Largest Safety Paral Olttsstic cme 





% 
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Plan Congress 
Traffic Sessions 

Preliminary plans for the Traffic 
Sessions of the National Safety 
Congress next October were recently 
approved by the Annual Congress 
Program Planning Committee of the 
Trafhc Section. Under the chairman 
ship of U. C. Felty, director of the 
Ohio Department of Public Safety, 
the Committee has prepared a session 
outline and is now selecting speakers 
and disc uss10on leade rs 

The theme adopted for the weck 
Organizing for Traffic Safety,’’ has 
been carried through most of the pro 
Several 


posed sessions imnovations 


I 
used for the first time last year with 
great success, are being repeated this 
year, including a series of three early 
morning onentation lectures, approx! 
mately ten simultaneous open discus 
sion group sessions, a final report and 
summary session, and a formal field 
trip The general sessions will feature 
the Beecroft Memorial Lecture, a panel 
discussion on traffic safety legislation, 
a panel discussion on the use of the 
Traffic Inventory analysis, and an audi 
program entitled 
Opportunity 


ence participation 
Voices of Experience 
will also be provided for group meet 


ings oO! police court, education and 


engines ring Spe ialists 


Reckless driver: One who passes you 


m the highway in spite of all you can do 


lowa Begins Drive 
on Traffic Accidents 


With Iowa's trathc death toll still 
running ahead of the record year of 


1954, Governor Leo Hoegh has out 
lined “‘a fundamental plan for safety 
education and enforcement” that was 
in preparation by the lowa Department 
of Public Safety for six months 


The Governor announced that se\ 
eral divisions of the safety department 
have been geared into a singl« program 
with four major points 

1. The state safety education div: 
sion will set up 13 or 14 driver educa 
tion improvement centers for adults 
and teen-agers in cities within 50 miles 
of every lowa home. The first center 
opened at West High School in Water 
loo January 23 

[he lowa highway patrol will 
concentrate men and equipment—in 
cluding recently authorized patrol air 
craft in high accident areas. The 
concentrations will be made and shifted 








ERE are five films on Vacation, 
Boating and Trafhc Safety. Only 
the film on vacation safety anew re- 
lease by the National Safety Council 
is available from the Council. For 
information on the other films listed, 
please write directly to the source 
given immediately after the description. 
For information. on other available 
safety films, write Nancy Lou Blitzen, 
National Safety Council 


The Council's new release, Vacation 
Safety, is a 16mm motion picture di- 
rected to the head of the family. It 
points out that although a vacation is 
for relaxation and pleasure, it is no 
time to ease up on safety practices. 
When taking the family on a vacation, 
Father takes on a five-fold job. He is 
a recreation director, lifeguard, small 
oat expert, forest ranger, fire watcher 
and first aid expert. And, when the 
day is finished, he should be a safe 
driver. 

This black and white, 10-minute 
film is available from the National 
Safety Council for purchase and rental 


Boating Safety 


Small Craft Safety (16mm sound mo 
tion) black & white or color. 14 minutes 
Production date, 1955. TV o/k 

Deals with various types of small pleas 

re craft used by many people in the 
ummer and on vacations—sailboats, canoes, 
It instructs on proper board 
ing techniques at the dock or out on the 


owboats, et 
water; necessity of life preservers for non 
wimmers on any boat safe conduct on 
water, how to change seats if necessary 
ourtesy and rules of the waterways; what 
to do if boat capsizes and how to rescue 
someone from the water into another boat; 
plus some elementary lifesaving techniques 
For all age groups 

Prints are available for purchase and 
preview from Herbert Kerkow, Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Traffic Safety 


Delinquent Dad (16mm sound motion) 


olor 12 Production date, 1955 


TV o 


minutes 


on the basis of statewide accident sur- 
veys by the state safety responsibility 
division. : 

3. The drivers license division will 
increase reviews of traffic accident and 
violation records by 20 per cent. This 
means records of some 43,000 Iowa 
drivers will be studied this year for 


A typical father, listening to a radio 
report of a highway accident involving an 
unidentified teen-age driver, remembers all 
the wrong driving practices he used when 
his son was in the car with him. Such 
things as passing on a hill, following too 
close, running stop signs, disrespect for the 
law, etc., all pass through his mind. He is 
trying to enjoy his fishing and the lovely 
day, but he keeps hearing the description 
of the unidentified boy and it sounds very 
like his own son. Finally, his son drives 
up, the proud possessor of a driver's license 
His good driving example 
delinquent’”’ dad 


Prints are available from MFA Mutual 
Insurance Co. and the Missouri State High 
way Patrol, Columbia, Mo., for purchase 
and loan 


The Case* of the Misguided Killer 
(16mm sound motion) black & white. 11 
Production date, 1956 


reforms his 


minutes 


Starting with the premise that safe driv 
ing practices acceptable a few years ago aré 
no longer safe, the film goes on to give 
specific instructions on left turns, pulling 
off highway, new “Yield” sign, and centet 
line laws. Point is made that cars develop 
killer tendencies from improper brake ad 
justment, wheels out of balance, improper 
steering adjustment. Preventive maintenance 
is mentioned. Also given are pointers on 
driving under various weather conditions 
and hazards likely to be encountered on 
older highways 


Prints are available for purchase and 
preview from Progressive Pictures, 6351 


Thornhill Drive, Oakland 11, Calif 


What's Your Driver Eye-Q? (16mm 
sound motion) black & white. 13 minutes 
Production date, 1955. TV o 


Fifteen trathe situations presented as the 
driver's eye view from a moving car make 
up this test film for new drivers as well 
as those who feel they could use a refresher 
course. At the critical moment, the action 
is stopped and the viewer is given three 
possible solutions. Produced with the co 
operation of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education and Police Department, the film 
is available in two versions: one for class 
room use with the answers not shown in 
the film (but given in an_ Instructor's 
Guide), and one for public showing with 
the answers given after a fixed time lapse 

Both versions are available on a loan 
basis from Aetna Life Afthliated Companies, 
Public Education Department, Hartford 15 
Conn., or Local Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. othces 


possible warning, interview, re-exami- 
nation, suspension or revocation. 

4. The driver examination section of 
the highway patrol will tighten stand- 
ards for issuing or renewing licenses, 
though present tests and methods of 
examination will not be changed im- 
mediately. 
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| OPERATION SAFETY 


(y= of five cars safety-checked TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


needed maintenance attention! 


That startling fact was revealed last FOR JUNE SHOWING 


year in the nationwide Vehicle Safety- IMPRINT DEADLINE APRIL 15th 
Check for Communities program spon- 
sored by the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, Look Magazine and 
the National Safety Council. This 
program emphasized the importance 
of vehicular maintenance in traffic acci- 
dent prevention. 1,500,000 vehicles 
were run through voluntary safety- 


27 


check lanes in 37 states. 





Other findings in last year’s Safety- 
Check program were that one of 13 
vehicles checked needed rear light re- 
pairs and one of 16 needed service to 
brakes. Other items needing mainte 
nance attention, in order of frequency, , 
were: front lights, exhaust system, tires, SLOW DOWN AND Th 3 
steering mechanism, windshield wip- 
ers, glass, horn and rear-view mirror 
With the pitch “Can You See, Steer, oueees ies. 0.4 
Stop Safely } Check Your Car—Check T-0689-C , 25x36 ee ee 
Accidents!"" the Operation Safety kit T-0690-A BVax11'/2 T-0701-B 17x23 


for May is concerned with Vehicle 
Maintenance and contains complete ADVANCE SHOWING FOR JULY POSTING 
promotional materials for setting up IMPRINT DEADLINE MAY 15tl 

and conducting a Vehicle Safety-Check 
program in line with the nationwide 


campaign. These materials are de- ¥ 
signed to permit flexible use and 
adaptability to any size community 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





1) A complete program manual 
which explains on a “How-To-Do-It”’ $$$ 
basis how to set up and conduct a 
community vehicle safety-check pro- 
gram. Also included are program 
ideas and suggestions and a list of 
available program aids—posters, ban 
ners, leaflets, film trailers, etc. 
2) A brochure which explains all 
about the 1956 National Vehicle 
Safety-Check for Communities pro- 
gram. It tells how a community can 
participate in the nationwide program aati Gadere Geenen 


6S T-0728-C 25x38 
T-0729-A 822x112 . T-0730-B 
3) Radio s« ripts and spot announce- 


ments, newspaper editorial and news — —_—___—_—_—— 
releases—each pointing out with dra- PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


matic impact the importance of vehic le | Toll Peibive--Hbveltc te eanber 
maintenance in the overall traffic safety 1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
é ¥ i A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
picture. | B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
For further information about the C Size 29 23 19 7 
Operation Safety program, write to | YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
Bob Shinn director Operation Safety only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 


; ey on all orders for imprinting 
r “_ Ss Ss i 
National Safety C ouncil, te North *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders i 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill | 














| 
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SAFETY 


CR) (0 protecsiond drivers end 4 warning sige 

LS) One felled te heed itsow there are sine. 
[Ty 2 Pewtesional drives, oot wanting to be tele SSF, 
Umm tad to bat 2 train cn there are aight. 


> 8 Poteiadk i  cw 
One passed on 4 curve—cow there are seven. 
5) 1 Prafeaionl evar oog on devig trike 1p (ase 
Onn prectiond taligating—sow there are si. ps 
POSTER PRICES ; 6 Professional drivers that 1 all thet sow survive 
Posters illustrated on these peges are included in the automatic Motor Transporte- = © ate Wyt-cs ten o fn, 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription "FS Prateaslonal deters, off with « mighty rear 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8'/,"xII'/,") and (2) "8 ~) an Ieadie’t checked hie beshes—cow there ore fear, 
ize (17x23). Automatic service is provided in the followin tegories: ge 
om f , "© ne ears ; = 4 Profecsanal driers, Fouad i herd te see 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; (One dide't din be lights ow thore are these. 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, : 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. =) 2 Prafensinal devors, the teatfc les they tee yy 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal! PR ee eas 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: - i 1 Prefensienel drvvert ve thee daly rve 
10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 5 One tried t witheat sleap—sow there is one. 
A size—assorted 08 055 045 one pare ear 
—same 07 05 ‘ 4) preteesione! te cihetly “on the belt” 
B size—assorted 9 é 13 Hla detwee dateeivaly tod har rarvived thee ofl 
—same 17 15 42 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! NATIONAL sarerty sew 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17x23". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-0726-B 17x23 
of 5,000 or more 


omens 
were 





ZY 
PROMPT FRST AID 


—— 


Best protection / 
against mtection, 











voreree sey. s.6 corre ves preree ee ne 
NATIONAL SAFETY couNciL MATIONAL SAFETY MavTiomas Sarery councis 


0646-A 8Y2x11/2 0709-B 0643-A 8Y2x11/2 





| 


i BELIEVE I AM IN | | here’s how: 


AN EXCELLENT POSImON | 
TO STATE THAT OIL 

ON THE FLOOR. 
CREATES AVERY DEFINITE 

SLIPPING HAZARD ! 


| 
| 
| 








believe me 
it hurts to 
get hurt ! 


perenne rey. 8.8 
emamese o. 0 nt teen ae NATIONAL SAarety couNcie 
WATIONMAL earery counci WATIO MAL aarerve Counce. 


8966-A 8Y2x11 2 0404-B 17x23 0337-B 17x23 
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Soft Pedalling 


gives a 


SMOOTH RIDE 


EXCESSIVE SPEED 


>" ; 3 ' WW : Your Passengers want a 
~BYOND CONTROL A temg SMOOTH RIDE TOO! 


NATIONAL SarerTy eounee . 


V-0724-B 17x23 











BAD LUCK? | 





V-9850-A 8Y2x11'/2 











SIGNAL YOUR INTENTIONS 
SLOW DOWN GRADUALLY 





You'll never win 
Them for a fare, 


If your driving 


Qu cK a iloes- Gets in their hair 
INVITE REAR END COLLISIONS 

















V-8901-B 17x23 V-8736-B 17x23 ¥-9337-B 17x23 





rareree ree. 88 pareree ree. 88. 
NATIONAL SArETY couNcre MATIONAL Sarary CoUNCIL 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


January traffic toll—2,960, up 5 per cent from last year. 


This marks | 1th consecutive month to show an increase 


in traffic deaths. Major cause is hike in urban deaths. 


HE traffic death toll in the United 

States in January was 2,960. 

That was 5 per cent more deaths 
than the 2,820 total for January last 
year and the 11th consecutive month 
of increased traffic tolls. 

The record would have been a lot 
better for January if motorists had 
stayed in the big cities. Cities of more 
than 750,000 population had 2 per 
cent fewer deaths than in January last 


ranging from ome per cent in the 
South Atlantic and North Central re- 
gions to 17 per cent in the Mountain 
Region. 

This sharp rise in city deaths was 
the chief cause of the 5 per cent in- 
crease for the nation as a whole. 

Mileage figures for January are not 
yet available, so no mileage death rate 
can be reported. But there is no indi- 
cation that the upward trend in travel 


year, yet traffic deaths in all cities went has slackened. 


up 8 per cent. The Council announced that Mus- 
kegon, Mich., with a population of 


i8,400, was the largest city in the 


All regions of the country showed 
increases in their deaths over last year 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


1954-56 
Change 


+ 5% 


1955-56 
Change 


+ 5% 


Month 5 1956 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October sf 3,900 
November x 3,580 
December : 3,950 


2,960 


TOTAL 38,300 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S. All other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 
of Pusiic SAFETy. 


nation to complete 1955 without a 
single traffic death. Medford, Mass., 
previously given that distinction, was 
charged with a traffic fatality on the 
basis of revised reports. The second 
largest city was La Crosse, Wis., and 
Rome, N. Y., was third. 

Of the 47 states reporting for Jan 
uary, 18 showed decreases in deaths, 
three reported no change and 26 had 
increases from January of last year. 
The states with fewer deaths for Jan- 
uary were: 

Minnesota 

Rhode Island 

Nevada .... 

South Dakota 

Montana 

Connecticut 

North Dakota 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

Nebraska 

Maine 

Tennessee 

Maryland 

Texas 


—63% 
—44% 
—44% 
—39% 
— 33% 
—31% 
—29% 
—29% 
—26% 
—25% 
—20% 
—12% 
—12% 
—11% 
—10% 
— 9% 
— 6% 
— 5% 


Of the 552 cities reporting for Jan- 


uary, 89 had decreases in deaths, 352 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 


“(DEATHS | Ll 
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showed no change and 111 reported 
increases. Of the cities with fewer 
deaths, the following have populations 
of more than 200,000: 


Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 


wa 


Miami, Fla. 

Tampa, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Toledo, Ohio 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Houston, Texas 
Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 


—100% 
—100% 
— 67% 
— 67% 


NWwNN WN dN a Ww 


i 


Among cities with perfect records in 
January, the three largest were: Mi- 


ami, Fla. (249,300); Dayton, Ohio 
(243,900), and Syracuse, N. Y., 
(220,600). 


The three leading cites in each pop 
ulation group for January, ranked ac- 
cording to the number of deaths per 
10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


1956 1956 

Reg. Pop. 

Population Group Rate Rate 
1,000,000 or More 

Chicago, IIL. " 8.6 

Detroit, Mich. ; 14.3 

New York, N. Y. 4. 7.8 


750,000 to 1,000,000 
Boston, Mass. 2: 6.0 
San Francisco, Calif. ' 10.8 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500,00 to 750,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


350,000 to 500,000 
San Antonio, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Portland, Ore. 


200,000 to 350,000 
Miami, Fla. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Norfolk, Va. 


100,000 to 200,000 
Wichita, Kan. 

Flint, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 

50,000 to 100,000 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Lansing, Mich. 

25,000 to 50,000 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

10,000 to 25,000 
Modesto, Calif. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Casper, Wyo. 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 195¢ 
One Month Reg. Pop 
1955 19 


156 l Rate Rate 
ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.6 10.0 
Group I (1,000,000 an 


1. Chicago, IIL. 26 

2. Detroit, Mich 
All cities in this group 

. New York, N. Y 51 
Philadelphia, Pa 18 


Group II (7 


1. Boston, Mass. 

>. San Franc 

3. Cleveland 

i. Washington, 
All cities in 

5. St. Louis, Mo 

6. Baltimore 


Tee eee) 


Group 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 
2. Dallas, Texas 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
. Houston, Texas 7 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Seattle, Wash 
New Orleans, La 


Group IV (350 


. San Antonio, Texas 

'. Denver, Colo 

. Portland, Ore. 
All cities in thi 
Oakland, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
San Diego, Calif 
Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, G: 


Group V ( 


. Miami, Fla. 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


se 


N 
I 


yracu 

ampa, Fla. 

Toledo, Ohio 
viden R 


Calif 

Paul Minn. 

| cities 

yrcester 
Omaha, Neb 
‘ 1, Va 


VI (100,0¢ 


. Wichita, Kans. 
Flint, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif 
Des Moines, Iowa 

. Spokane, Wash. 

. Shreveport, La. 
Kansas City, K 
Baton Rouge, La 

. Rockford, Ill. 
South Bend, Ind 
Erie, Pa. 
Arlington, Va. 
Lincoln, Neb 
. Allentown, Pa. 

5. Reading, F 
. Lubbock, 

Utica 
. Waterbury, Conn. 
Tulsa, Okla 


Sacramento 


Sar ose Q 
Wilmingtor 

Trenton, N 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Austi Texas 

Knox e, Tenn 
Evansville, Ind. 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Nev Have 
Montgomery, 
‘onkers, N 
Phoenix Ar 
Little Rock, Ar 
. Duluth, Mino 


Group VII (5¢ 


buquerque, N. M 

. Se. Petersburg, Fla. 
Lansing, Mict 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mict 
Burbank, Calif. 
Madison, Wis 
v 


nston-Saiem 


Raleigh, N 

. Springfield, Ill. 
Jackson, Miss 
Topeka Kan 

. Decatur, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo 

. Charleston, W. Va. 

- Royal Oak, Mich. 
Macon, Ga 

. Roanok Va 

. Binghamton, N. Y 
Joliet, I 








One ¥ 
1956 19 


Riverside, Calif 0 

Lancaster, Pa 0 

Niagara Falls, N = 

Columbus, Ga 0 

Davenport, low ri 

Racine, Wis 0 

Augusta, Ga 0 

Johnstown, Pa 0 

Du 

“er 

I anst 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Pawtucket 

I Mass 

Portsmouth, V 

wx Barre, P 

Bay City M 

A I 

Sioux Falls. S. D 

Kenosha, Wis 

Cicero, Il 

I f oO 

New Britain. Conn 

Lakewood, Ohio 
| 


k 


Dubuque 


Pittsf 


Pa 


Mat 
Fast Orar 
Saginaw, M 
Manchester. N. H 
Bernardir 


: 


Vill ¢ 


Pensa F 
Colorado Spes.. Colo 
Batt c k 

Boise, Id 

Yak Was 

Las Veeas, Nev 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Lake Charles, I 
Warren, Ohio 

A} ‘ Texas 


Kokomo, Ind 


fonth 
55 1954 


0 0.0 0.0 


134 


135 


La Crosse, Wis 
Richmond, Ind 
Rock Island, Ill 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
Middletown, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. 
Enid, Okla. 
Plainfield, N. J 
Zanesville, Ohi 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
Oshkosh, Wis 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Portsmouth 
Vallejo, Calif 
Newburgh, 
Lynchburgh, Va 
Fargo, N. D 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Marion, Ohio 
yomineton, Ind 
id D 
Iniversity Ci Mo 
Fau Claire, W 
Ferndale Mich 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Arlineton, Mass 
Waltham, Mass 
Danville ‘a 
Rochester, Mint 
East Hartford, Contr 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Danbury ne 
Mishawaka. Ind 
Stratford. Conn 
Beloit, Wis 
Euclid. Ohio 
Victoria, Texas 
Newport News, Va 
Galesbure, Il! 
Rome, Ga 
Bloomington. II! 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Wausau, Wis 
Barberton 
Gainesville, Fla 
Sandusky. Ohi 
Linden, N. J 
West Haven, 
Norwich, C 
Lockport 
Jackson, Tenn 
Kingston . 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Hamden, Conn 
Manitowoc, Wi 
Torrington f 
Fitchburg 
Watertown 


St. Cloud, Minn 
New Kensineton, Pa 
Petersburg, Va 

New London, Conn 
Greenwich, Conn 
Baneor, Maine 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Laurel, Miss 
Burlington, Vt 
Provo, Utah 
Milford, Conn 
Greenville, Miss 
Shaker Heiehts, OF 
Richfield, Minn 
Middleton, Conn 

St. Louis Park, Mine 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
Concord y. H 
All cities in this ere 
Tucson, Ariz 
Muskegon 

Anderson 

Mansfield 

Odessa, 7 

Palo Alto 

Highland Park 
Everett, Wash 
Great Falls, Mont 
Easton. Pa 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
West Hartford, Cor 
Manchester, Conn 
Granite City, Ill 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Burlington, Iowa 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1956 
Pop 
Rate 


0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1956 1956 
One Month Reg. Pop. 
5 155 1954 Rate Rate 


Superior, Wis 34.0 
Winona, Minn | l 2 18. 
Kearny, N. J | 2.2 30. 
Revere, Mass ) 2 32. 
Chicopee, Mass 2 18.8 
Meriden, Conn 3.5 B1.( 


Group I X(10,000 


Modesto, Calif 
Birmingham, Mich 
Casper, Wyo 
Culver, Calif. 
Hollywood, Fla 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Medford, Ore. 
Benton Harbor, Mich 
Ventura, Calif. 
Clearwater, Fla 
Napa, Calif 
Butler, Pa 
Elmhurst, Ill 
Pasadena, Texas 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Holland, Mich 
Monroe, Mich 
South Euclid, Ohio 
Janesville ’ 
Roseville 
Waukesha 
Salisbury, N. 
Boulder, Colo 
Kenmore, N. Y 
Big Spring, Texas 
Shorewood, Wis. 
Daly City, Calif 
Ponca City, Okla 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Fort Meyers, Fla 
Lodi, Calif 
Westfield. N. J 
Niles, Mich 
I meview Wast 
Livonia, Mich. 
Walla Walla, Wast 
Sherman, Texas 
Sumter, 5S 
Mankato, Minn 
Bell, Calif 
La Porte, Ind 
Hazel Park, Mict 
Lawrence, Kan 
Freeport, Il 
Groves, Mo 


if 

yral Park, N. Y 
Kinston, N. (€ 
Redlands ,Calif. 
Morristown, N. J 
La Grange, Ill 
Plainview, Texas 
Meadville, Pa 
Bismarck, N. D 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Ames, lowa 
Ocala, Fla 
Great Bend, Kan 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Wooster, Ohio 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Minot, N. D 
Traverse City, Mict 
Hanford, Calif 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Ottawa, Il 
Pittsburg, Kan 
Goshen, Ind 
Frankfort, Ind 
Owosso, Mich 
Bristol, Pa 
Hibbing, Minn 
Borger, Texas 
Aberdeen, S. D 
Helena, Mont 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Corvallis, Ore 
Monterey, Calif 
Streator, Ill 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Keanewick, Wash 
Orangeburg, S. ¢ 
Connersville, Ind 
East Haven, Conn 
Albert Lea, Mine 
Peru, Ind 
Marietta, Ohio 
So. Portland, Maine 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 
Martinsburg 
El Cerrito, Calif 
Emporia, Kan ) 
Wisconsin Rpds Ww 1s 0 
Stevens Point, Wis 0 
Leominster, Mass 0 0 
Wilmette, Ill 0 0.0 
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1956 
Pop 


tate 


1956 
Reg 


One Month 
955 1954 Rate 


1956 


McAlester, Okla 0.( 
Sterling, Ill 0 
East Lansing, Mich » O 
Cranford, N. J 0 O 
Calumet City, lll ) 0 
Stillwater, Okla » O 
Xenia, Ohio ... 0 
Elmwood Park, Ill 

New Bern, N. ¢ 

St. Augustine, Fla 

Arkansas City, Kan 

Brainerd, Minn 
Highland Park 
Wallingford, ¢ 
Annapolis, Md 
Greenwood, 
Suffolk, Va 
Moorhead, Minn 
North Adams, 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Newton, Kan 
Norfolk, Neb 
Niles, Ohio 
Faribault, Ming 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Brawley, Calif 
Brookfield, Ill 
Boone, Iowa ) 

Park Forest ll ( 0.0 170 midji, Minn 
Owatonna, Rock Springs 
Watertown Marinette, Wis 
Fergus Falls Id 
South Orar 

Winfield, Kan 
Sault St. Marie, Mich 
Hawthorne, N. J 
Windham, Conr 
East Moline, II! 
Mamaroneck N Y 
ot Joseph Mict 
Garden City, Kan 
Lamesa, Texas 
Shelton, Conn 
Attleboro, Mas 


Ansonia, Conn 
Massena, N. Y 
Hornell, N. Y 
Mitchell, S. D 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass 
Atchison, Kan 
Winnetka, Ill 


Texas 
nn 


fontaine 
s City 
Win 


Forest, Ul 


38 
49 
40 
41 


Branford, Cont 
Bellaire, Ohio 
North Miami 


Lafayette 


West 


Ohto 


1956 195¢ 
Reg. Pop 
Rate Rate 


One Month 
1956 1955 1954 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 

Middleboro, Mass 

Fort Thomas, Ky 

Webster, Mass 

Southington, Conr 
. Groton, Conn. 

Derby, Conn 

Ashland, Wis 

Amherst, Mass 
Killingly, Conn 
Watertown, (¢ 
Stonington, Conr 

All cities in this gro 
yral Gables, Fla 
St. Clair Shores, Mich 
Monrovia, Calif 
Rock Hill, S. ¢€ 
Fremont, Ohio 
Ft. Pierce, Fla 
Rahway, N. J 
Westport, Conn 
Huntington, Ind 
Muscatine, lowa 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Maple Heights, Ohi 


onn 


Mint 


Wyo 


Texas 
rsfieid ont 
Mansfield, Conn 
Ironwood, Mich 
ndsor, Contr 
Rouge, Mict 
1 Cor 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 
Montreal, Que. 6 9 
Toronto, Ont 5 9 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


Ja Report N 


% Changes 
1955 1954 
to to 
1956 1956 


1956 


Pop. 
Rate 


1956 
Mile. 
Rate 


Deaths _ 
Months identical Period 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 


rOTAI 
U.S 

Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
Conn. 
Del 
Fla. 
Ga 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind 
la 
Kan. 
Ky. 
La 
Me. 
Md. 
Mass 
Mich 
Minn. 
Miss 
Mo 
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deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel 


t Rece As Of Dead 


% Changes 
1955 1954 
to to 
1956 1956 


Deaths — 
Months Identical Period 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 


1956 
Pop. 
Rate 


Mile. 


Mont 
Neb 
Nev 
N 


\ 


33% 
11% 
44% 


D 
Tenn 
Texas 
Litah 
Ve 
Va 


+133% 


14% 


26. 
20. 


26.7 








What's Cookin’ in the Field 


From Page ) 


also responsible for the community 


extension work of that organization 


Rhode Island Council Formed 

The Rhode Island Council on High- 
way Safety was officially organized on 
Governor Dennis J. Rob 
erts appointed ten Rhode Island busi 


January 18 
ness and civic leaders to serve us the 
Council's first executive 
Mr. Harry Pinkerson was selected to 
as Chairman of the new High 
way Safety Council 


Charles W 


pointed executive director 


committee 


serve 


Shields has been ap 
Prior to 
his appointment he was engaged in 
public information work with the 
Rhode Island Development Council 
In addition to Mr 
members of the executive committec¢ 
include: De Forest W. Abel, presi 
dent, Factory Mutual Insurance Com 


John C. A. Watkins 


Providence Journal Con 


Pinkerson, other 


pany of America 
publisher 
pany; Mrs. Harold J. Gildea, president 
Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas V 
Cassidy, superintendent of Catholi 
Schools, Diocese ef Providence: John 
J}. Gill Petroleum Heat and 
Power ¢ ompany of Rhode Island; Ells 
worth G. Harding, general manager 
Automobile Club of Rhode Island 
Charles A. Dobbins, district manager 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and president of the Blackstone Valley 
Safety Council; Capt. Eugene M. Bou 
tiette, A. A. Pickards Insuranc« 
Agency, In and Peter W. Swanson 
Station WPRO 


President 


produ tor 
TV 
At the first meeting of the executive 
ymuanittec 


manager 


Governor Roberts pledged 
his full support to the activities of the 
new organization. He stated that The 
Island 


Safety has been organized as a citizens 


Rhode Council on Highway 


public support organization to plan 


ind onduct an Intensive highway 
safety program 365 days a year. The 
itizen leadership will have my per 
sonal support and the cooperation of 
cvery State 


train 


department engaged in 


Safety 


Chicago Violators School 


Chicago, tor the first time, has 
established a school for traffic violators 
The school will open April 1 in the 
New Trafh 


have the option of suspending fines 


Center. The judges will 
for violators who take some 12 hours 

trafic laws and driver 
The school is patterned afte: 


mstructior 
training 


similar institutions in Milwaukee, Port 
land, and Detroit, New York City and 
Washington, D. C. The director of 
the school is Arthur L. Conrad, a 
lawyer and former school teacher who 
was a Navy Officer during World 
War II. 


Your "Blue Ribbon City" 

An attractive fold-over announce 
ment, titled “Your city is a Blue Rib 
bon City,’ distributed by the Okla- 
homa Safety Council, draws attention 
to the fact that the municipality 1s 
‘one of America’s safest cities’ by 
virtue of comparative Statistics over a 


nine-year period. The folder, in color, 
attractively illustrates how wise safety 
planning, strong civic support and 
wholehearted participation by many 
groups, have kept Oklahoma City 
in the front rank in trathc safety ac- 
complishment in its population group 
The fine community spirit and well 
planned work behind the safety record, 
as set forth in “Blue Ribbon City,”’ 
constitute a “pat on the back’’ for 
Oklahoma City’s safety-minded citizens 
and is a boost to their pride in living 
in a safe community. An attractive 
Living Award’ Certificate of Appre- 
ciation, signed by the Mayor and the 
president of the Safety Council, was 
sent with the folder, to a select list 
of city officials, heads of cooperating 





MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


Of the 33 states reporting their traffic accident experience for 11 months, 
six reported decreases in deaths, and only one showed a reduction in injuries 


from the same period last year 


For 42 s.ates reporting for 11 months or less, deaths and injuries were up 








and 11 per cent respectively from the same period last year 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1955 and 1954 


Months 
Reported Deaths 
” 


1955 1954 


rOTAL U.S 
rk 


i 


wa 


A 
A 
\ 
( 
( 
I 
f 
(sa 
ld 
I 
| 
I 
K 
K 
I 


M 
Md 
Ma 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 





1955 
Ratio of 
Injuries 
to Deaths 


% Change 
1954 to 1955 
1954 Deaths Injuries 


Injuries 


835.354 + 7 +11 44 
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organizations, Council officers, commit- 
teemen and other volunteer workers. 


Michigan's New Speed Limit 

A statewide promotional program in 
which all safety councils, groups and 
associations interested in highway 
safety, participated, preceded the new 
law going into effect on February 3. 
An effective pocket-size folder pre- 
pared by the Michigan State Police, 
called attention to the new speed 
limits, set at 65 miles per hour in the 
daytime and 55 at night. The folder 
stated that ‘excess speed is the major 
cause of one-half of Michigan’s traffic 
deaths” and emphasized that if a 
motorist crashes at 50 M.P.H., his 
chances of living are more than 28 to 
1; but if he crashes at 70 M.P.H., they 
are less than 414 to 1! The new speed 
limits will not change the basic speed 
laws and apply on all state and county 
roads. 


Experts Study New York's 
Traffic Problem 

A two-day conference of nearly 100 
traffic leaders, meeting to study and 
analyze New York City’s traffic prob- 
lem, was conducted by New York 
University January 19-20. The meet- 
ing, at which all major aspects of the 
city’s economic and social life were 
represented, had as its objectives: 

1. To note important accomplishments 
in providing for New York City’s 
trafhc needs 
To define those needs that must yet 
be met. 

To obtain the points of view of 
specialized interests 

To provide an exchange of profes- 
sional experience in the areas of 
challenge 

To deliberate on the views and ex 
periences for the guidance of New 
York City and other metropolitan 
communities 

A most unusual suggestion came 
from Mr. Dennis O’ Harrow, executive 
director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, wno said that rather 
than encourage more vehicles to be 
driven into downtown Manhattan, it 
would relieve congestion if persons 
who had business in the area would 
use underground transit. “Fifth Ave- 
nue,” he said, ‘could be planted with 
grass, with moving pedestrian side- 
walks on either side.” 

Participants included Franklin M. 
Kreml, 5 sol Transportation Cen- 
ter, Northwestern University; Thomas 
A. Boate, manager, Accident Preven- 
tion Department, Association of Casu- 
alty Insurance Companies, Franklin 
D. Sturdy, director, Chicago Citizens 
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Traffic Board, Norman A. Olman, 
director, Street & Highway Safety, 
Greater New York Safety Council, 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, Paul Blaisdell, director, Traffic 
Safety Division, Association of Casu- 
alty & Surety Companies, Maxwell 
Halsey, executive sec retary, Michigan 
State Safety Commission, and Edwin 
S. Smith, District Representative, Na- 
tional Safety Council 


Rotary Supports Holiday Campaign 

District 160-B of Rotary Interna- 
tional, comprising 24 clubs in the San 
Fernando Valley in the Los Angeles 
Area, carried on an all-out safety 
campaign during November and De- 
cember in support of the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter’s “Don’t be a Yule 
Fool” program. Explaining that the 
campaign was aimed largely at drink- 
ing and driving, Harry R. Morrill, 
district governor, said: “It is not the 
intention to throw cold water on a 
good party or to retard the holiday 
spirit. However, there is a definite 
need for more caution during the holi- 
days and immoderate drinking at 
parties has been a major cause of 


December traffic tragedies.” The tie-in 
with the Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
was the first districtwide public safety 
effort conducted by Rotary in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Safe Year in St. Joseph 

The St. Joseph Safety Council 
(Mo.) reports 1955 as its second best 
year statistically, with only two deaths 
and 97 injuries in 1,085 accidents. 
Highlighting the report was the fact 
that not a single child was killed by 
accident in that city last year. This 
accomplishment had not happened 
since the city started keeping Teailed 
records 24 years ago. During the 
previous 23 years, 106 children under 
the age of 15 have been killed, for 
an average of 4.6 per year. 


Veteran Chief Retires 

Harry W. Howard, veteran chief of 
police of Springfield, Ore., widely 
known in the field of police adminis- 
tration and traffic safety educational 
work, retired December 31 after 35 
years of police service. He started as 
a rookie officer in the Seattle Police 
Department. 





of conditions. 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD-< 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














Caro CARRIES ’EM SAFELY 


Vitale, now director of safety, and 
five station managers make him their 
special concern. And during the 60- 
) probation, he must be okayed via 
two progress reports that either put 
the stamp of approval on him or * wash 


him out” as far as € areny 1s concerned 


These reports stress attitude. But 
they also check the quality and quan 
tity of the new driver's work, knowl- 
edge of his job, dependability, prompt 
ness, manners and general behavior, 
judgment and common sense, appear- 
ance and initiative 


The supervisors signing the reports 
must affirm the question: ‘Was this 
individual convinced that your ap- 
praisal of him was accurate 7?" 


Accepted by the supervisors and 
knowing that he's a picked man, the 
new driver then becomes a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men C. W. Jones Lodge 835. Now 





Industry and 
Government 


should combine in the 
campaign against 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 


by adding to your present procedure 
a simple accident must for deter 
mining intoxication, 


The Harger Drunkometer, used na 
tionally in industry, is the oldest 
and most widely used of the breath 
methods 


Write today for information and 
list of successful users. S.302 


OLPORAT/ON 











he’s a full-fledged driver and union 
member in good standing 

A down-to-earth approach to acci- 
dent prevention has cut Carey insur- 
ance costs to a fraction of the annual 
gross, made the risk an attractive one 
for the insurance carrier. 

To point this up, Jack Bailey, safety 
engineer for the Royal Indemnity In- 
surance Company, which handles Carey 
insurance problems, joined John Carey, 
Jc., John Vitale and me on a two-day 
tour viewing the Carey operation. We 
toured the operational spots at Idle- 
wild, Newark, LaGuardia, the airline 
terminals in midtown Manhattan, rode 
the traffic-tangled routes over which 
Airporters must operate. 

Jack Bailey is a practical safety engi- 
neer. He plays a vital role in servicing 
the Carey account, has helped in many 
ways to make its accident prevention 
program a solid one. And he got as 
big a bang out of reciting the accom- 
plishments of Carey drivers as would 
either of the Careys, or big John Vitale. 

“You ought to meet Joe Costello,” 
he suggested. “He's typical of the 
real pros.” And then Jack proceeded 
to point out that Driver Costello had 
been tooling a Carey vehicle in New 
York metropolitan traffic since 1935, 
rolled up a total of 500,000 accident- 
free miles.” 

As a composite, the Carey driver 
is about 34, is married, has two to 
three children, owns his own home. 
Maybe that’s why the drivers them- 
selves hold impromptu accident pre- 
vention clinics during layovers at air- 
ports or terminals. But the hazards of 
the routes are best pointed out in the 
safety meetings called to stress the need 
for smooth and cautious operation. 


Color slides of actual conditions on 
the familiar routes have impact that 
words too often lack. We watched 
their use in one such session, marking 
the hazards of the average trip. 


Carey handles approximately 800 
flights a day, nearly 375 of them in- 
bound. To keep abreast of changing 
landings necessitated by weather con- 
ditions and other considerations, calls 
for a complete communications system. 
And Carey uses everything in the book 

teletypes, GCA and tower control 
links, radio telephone to all offices and 
stations—so that, if necessary, an Air- 


porter can be dispatched from Man- 


hattan when the inbound pilot requests 
landing instructions for his flight, and 
be waiting for the airline passengers 
as they leave their plane. 

A routine operation is handling 
Army inbound charters—some 15 to 
20 a day in New York—plus approxi- 
mately 15 or 20 additional charters 
a day from other sources. 

As we trudged the complex maze 
at Idlewild, looked in at various cus 
tom offices, noted everybody from the 
refugee to foreign business executives 
clearing customs, I asked John Carey, 
Jr. how many different airlines his 
company served, Their stations were 
legion in this huge international air- 
port 

John counted 30 and listed them 
for me. They include: Air France, 
Alleghany Airlines, American Airlines 
System, Argentine Airlines, Avianca 
Airways, Braniff International Air- 
ways, British Overseas Airways Corp., 
Capital Airlines, Colonial Airlines, 
Delta Airlines, Eastern Airlines, El 
Al Israel Airlines, Iberian Airlines of 
Spain, Icelandic Airlines, KLM-Royal 
Dutch Airlines, La I. Italian Air Lines, 
LAV-Venezuelan Airlines, Lufthansa 
(German) Air Lines, Mohawk Air- 
lines, National Airlines, Northeast Air- 
lines, Northwest Airlines, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways System, Sabena-Belgian 
Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, Swissair, Trans Canada Airlines, 
Trans World Airlines, United Air- 
lines, and Varig Airlines of Brazil 

“It's a long haul from the days 
when Carey carried ‘em in Cadillac 
limousines,” I commented. “I under 
stand that when passengers were late 
for the limousine, drivers routed them 
out of bed, helped them pack, in short 
did most anything to make sure the 
passenger got aboard the plane so the 
airline didn’t lose a fare.” 

John smiled. “We did those things, 
too,” he agreed. “But look around 
you.” He pointed to the vast expanse 
of Idlewild where a sky city is spring- 
ing up. “This is yesterday's dream 
come true. Shortly,” he stated slowly, 
“we will have larger buses on these 
runs. They will be air-conditioned, 
color-coded, luxury interior jobs to 
give our Airporter passengers the same 
comfortable temperature and surround- 
ings they enjoy at the terminals, air- 
ports and on the aircraft. 

“But,” he added. And it was no 
afterthought. “I guess I don’t have to 
tell you that we will continue to pay 
as much attention to the accident pre- 
vention climate. If anything we will 
stress it even more to make certain 
Carey carries ‘em safely.” THE END 
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Everybody’s Business 


From Page ll 


Standard Oil Company decided to re- 
activate the Esso Safety Foundation, 
which was founded in 1932. 


The expanded Foundation program 
that has since been developed includes: 


1. Three fellowships of one year at the 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
University. 

2. Three fellowships of one year at the 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University. 

3. Grant-in-aid program for traffic train- 
ing for police officers and court personnel 
established at Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton. This was in cooperation with the 
Trafthe Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the American Bar Association 

i. In cooperation with the NYU Center 
for Safety Education, 145 scholarships and 
grants-in-aid to high school and college 
teachers of driver education were estab- 
lished. Courses conducted at: Memphis 
State College, Furman University, Western 
Maryland College, Springfield College, New 
York University and Bucknell University. 

5. Some 44 representatives of the Foun- 
dation supported national, state and local 
traffic safety programs, developed from the 
recommendations of the Action Program 

6. Close contact maintained with the 
National Safety Council, the Automotive 


Spooky Says: 
f YY 





“Gee, I wish we'd had Auto-Crat 
Safety Belts instead...” 


AUTO-CRAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF THE B. N. CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Automotive and Airline Safety Belts. 
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Safety Foundation and the National High- 
way Users Conference. Esso’s 10 marketing 
divisions cooperate with state and com- 
munity safety groups through a local safety 
council, citizens’ trafic board, or similar 
organizations. 


Through the press, advertising 
(posters and outdoor ads), TV and radio, 
the Foundation has made a contribution 
toward encouraging public support for a 
coordinated traffic safety program 


This program could not be success- 
ful were it not for the encouragement 
and cooperation of each member of 
the company—from’ the president and 
board oF directors to the management 
and personnel in each department 
who have had a part in some phase of 
this activity. 

It is to be hoped that this spirit or 
attitude may be caught by many other 
businessmen. It is the spirit of good 
citizenship and should enhance the 
prestige of businessmen as the positive 
force for progress. THE ENpD 


Form Auto 
Seat Belt Institute 


Fifty-three manufacturers of auto 
seat belts concluded their first national 
convention in Los Angeles, February 
21, voted to upgrade standards of qual- 
ity and installation to protect the driv- 
ing public from death and injury in 
traffic accidents. 

Members of the young but booming 
new industry, adopted specifications or 
standards of the California State High- 
way Patrol for nationwide use. 

While a number of states have legis- 
lation pending that pertains to or re- 
quires safety belts, only one other state 

Michigan — has limited regulations 
governing strength, or safe and proper 
installation of belts. The law in Cali- 
fornia provides protection against 
shoddy webbing and hardware assem- 
blies which might fail in a crash. Cali- 
fornia law requires actual testing of all 
belt assemblies and component parts 
and that they meet or exceed require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 

The group voted to change its name 
from National Association of Automo- 
tive Safety Belt Manufacturers to a 
shorter one—Automobile Safety Belt 
Institute. It now includes about 95 per 
cent of the nation’s seat belt makers, 
along with manufacturers of webbing 
and hardware for belt assemblies. 

Carl A. Rupert of Chicago, president 
of the institute declared that all auto- 
mobile manufacturers offer belts as op- 


tional equipment on 1956 models and 
that millions of older cars now have 
them installed. 


Navy Department Plans 
Traffic Safety Courses 

The Navy wants to know why its 
sailors are involved in traffic accidents. 

To find out, a series of courses will 
be conducted to train personnel to in- 
vestigate motor vehicle accidents at 
Navy installations and to work with 
the civil police in off-base accidents in 
which Navy and Marine Corps men 
and women are involved. 

A pilot course is planned this spring 
in one of the naval districts in the 
continental U. S. About 35 safety en- 
gineers and other selected military and 
civilian personnel from installations in 
the district will take the 34-hour 
course. 

Instruction will be designed to fit 
those taking the course to conduct simi- 
lar courses for other personnel at the 
activity level. Courses in accident in- 
vestigation will then be offered in each 
of the naval districts. These will be 
followed by courses in driver training, 
examining and licensing drivers, traffic 
control, and other subjects. 





MAGNETIC 
“VIZ=U=LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14"' x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied. 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 

















TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment, The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. “Sales Accelerator” Kit: The 
material in this kit shows distributors, 
dealers, and bus and truck owners 
how to sell and install sanders on 
trucks, buses and passenger cars; 
and it illustrates, with graphs and 
reports from safety organizations, 
just how the sander will provide 
safety and traction on icy and slick 
surfaces. Napco Industries, Inc. 

2. Reflective Marking Materials: 
Catalog No. 354 offers a complete 
line of reflectorizing products for 
applying “safety” to roads, signs or 
obstructions on highways, city streets, 
at industrial installations and at rail- 
road and aeronautical installations. 
Prismo Safety Corp. 

3. “Forbes Traffix”: Illustrated 
folder on Forbes Traffix Sets for 
police, instruments and court investi- 
gation purposes. The set consists of 
16-objects stamps, aid in the analysis 
of accidents. Forbes Stamp Co. 

4. Drunkometer: A folder describ- 
ing a breath test for alcohol, a simple 
portable apparatus for the measure- 
ment of intoxication by analysis of the 
breath. Accurate, rapid, scientific, it 
eliminates guess work between the 
innocent and the guilty. Stephenson 
Corp. 

5. Safety Flare: Bulletin describes 
a highway safety flare for trucks and 
passenger cars. The device is aimed 
at reducing the number of “sitting 
duck” accidents to drivers and pas- 
sengers of stalled or disabled trucks 
and cars. Vari-Products Co., Ine. 

6. Driver Training and Testing: 
Catalog of devices and visual aids for 
over-the-road and in-plant drivers. In- 
cludes psychophysical testing equip- 
ment for reaction time, depth per- 
ception, visual acuity, field of vision 
and color recognition. Also shown are 
stopping distance meters, safety 
awards, traffic slide rules, etc. Porto- 
Clinic Instruments, Inc. 
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Don't Blame Speed 
on High Horsepower 

Are today’s cars too fast? 

“No, it’s the driver who's often 
too fast,” says Indiana State Police 
Supt. Frank A. Jessup. 

The much-debated question was 
raised by 11-year-old Nancy Haack, a 
sixth grader at Franklin Elementary 
School in Tell City (Ind.), following 
a discussion among the members of 
her reading class. 

“We wondered why they make cars 
that go so fast when in most places 
the speed limit is sixty-five?’’ Nancy 
asked in a letter to Supt. Jessup. 

It's “misleading” to blame increased 
horsepower for traffic pileups, deaths 
and injuries, he answered. While col- 
lision severity goes up as a car's speed 
mounts, records show a substantial 
number of people die or are maimed 
in comparatively low speed crashes. 

The problem is to get motorists to 
use the extra horsepower wisely, the 
State Police official believes. 

“The driver determines how fast 
his car shall go,” Supt. Jessup ex- 
plained. “If he disregards his safety 
responsibility and uses bad judgment, 
he may cause an accident that could 
hurt him and others.” 

State troopers, he said, recommend 
that motorists slow down when 
weather, road and traffic conditions in- 
crease travel hazards. Traffic officers, 
laws, signs and signals should be 
obeyed at all times. 

“So you see, Nancy,” Jessup’s letter 
to young Miss Haack concluded, 
“motoring safety doesn’t hinge alto- 
gether on an automobile’s ability to 
go fast. It is really dependent upon 
the use of good common sense by the 
driver when he’s behind the steering 
wheel.” 

The safety-minded lass is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Larry Haack, of 
Tell City. Mrs. Erna Lee is her teacher 
at Franklin School, where Clyde Wal- 


ters is principal. 


$37,200 Kemper Grant 
for NUTI Police Course 


The Kemper Foundation for Traffic 
Safety, Chicago, will provide grant-in- 
aid awards totaling $37,200 to police 
departments to enable them to send 
qualified officers to the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, for the 
1956-57 traffic police administration 
training program. 

The grants represent sixteen $1,650 
fellowships and sixteen $675 tuition 
scholarships. Eight awards of each cate- 
gory will go to municipal police de- 
partments and eight to state and 
county police and highway patrol 
agencies. 

The 1956-57 training program will 
begin Sept. 20, 1956, and continue 
through June 17, 1957. June 1 is the 
deadline for police departments to ap- 
ply for grants-in-aid and for admission 
for their representatives. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Offer Insurance Discount 
to Cars with Seat Belts 


K. K. Bechtel, Chairman of the 
Board of Industrial Indemnity Com- 
pany announced that a 10 per cent 
discount is being offered to all of the 
company’s broad form auto policy- 
holders who install approved safety 
belts in their cars. Mr. Bechtel pointed 
out that Industrial Indemnity was the 
first insurance company to install 
safety belts in all of its company cars 
and is the first West Coast company 
to offer this cost saving benefit in 
auto insurance. The Company is offer- 
ing a credit on its passenger auto pol- 
icy for installing two front seat safety 
belts to increase public awareness of 
the urgent need for accident preven- 
tion measures. 


Two Short Courses 
at NUTI in April 


Two of the three main areas of po- 
lice traffic work will be covered in 
short courses starting in April at the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, III. 

“Accident Investigation,” beginning 
April 16, and “Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment,” beginning April 30, will last 
three weeks each and will be open to 
state, county, and municipal police ofh- 
cers and other qualified public officials. 

The course in accident investigation 
will show how the amount and kind 
of information gathered at the accident 
scene can be improved through super- 
vision and training. 
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“I was pickin pansies 


in Belleau Wood” 


Tuey WERE only a handful of dirty, hag- 
gard Marines. Paralyzed, they hugged the 
earth outside Lucy le Bocage as murderous 
German fire poured at them. And then they 
heard their little, middle-aged sergeant: 


“Come on, you ---- -- 
Do you want to live forever?” 


That yell, and the charge that followed, made 
Sergeant Dan Daly famous. But he wanted 
no glory. He already had two Medals of 
Honor, one earned in Peking, the other in 
the jungles of Haiti. 

And when reporters asked about his World 
War I decorations, he said: “I was out in 
Belleau Wood pickin’ pansies for my girl one 
day. And the officers said: ‘Let's give the 
poor guy a medal.’ Well, sir, they give me 
the DSC...” 

No hero to himself, Dan Daly was a fear- 
less and expert professional soldier— one of 
a breed some folks don’t expect of a wealthy, 
peaceful land like America. Yet America’s 
ability to produce men like Daly is a more 
important clue to her strength than all the 
id at Fort Knox. 

For it is Americans by the millions that 


o 
Bs‘ 


make our nation great. And it is their price- 
less strength that backs our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

That’s why there’s no finer investment in 
the world than these Bonds. Invest in them 


regularly, and hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office: after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not 
Advertis 
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Wipe out this menace 
Promoting Periodic Inspections 


Public Enemy No.1 


UNSAFE CARS! 


Cars with defective brakes, lights, and steering pose 
a greater threat to the citizens of your community 
than any gang of killers. 


Deal with the danger by making an all-out effort 
to get motorists to have their cars inspected at their 
own garage at regular intervals. Introduce legislation 
to provide for Official Vehicle Inspections. Only in 
this way can you rout these “killer cars” from your 





streets and highways. Such measures cut traffic deaths 
in New Jersey 30% the first year. 


Write Weaver today for full facts on a proven 
inspection program. Weaver “Safety Lane” Equip- 
ment is used by most Official Vehicle Inspection 
stations throughout the world. It fits all inspection 
programs including state owned and operated... 
municipally operated ... and those where car dealers 
and repair shops are the approved method of checking. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





